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LITTLE LOW BUSHES. 



PRELUDE. 
While singing and sauntering, thoughtless and 

gay* 

Some sprightly fair children I met on my way. 
The hill-sides were gorgeous with many a berry ; 
The fiirze were in blossom, the young ones were 

merry. 
" Not here," cried out loudly a joyous bright lad, 
* Here all are gather'd ; no more can be had. 
The little low bushes you see there up higher 
Will yield us profusion of what we admire." 
His words and his voice were so sweet on the hill, 
I never forgot them ; they haunted me still. 
Then ^* Little Low Bushes,^^ I said, now shall ring 
In the ears of some young folk for whom I will 

sing. 
Address'd to the Fancy they please me still now ; 
So here is the fruit of my Midsummer vow. 

B 



2 PRELUDE. 

With head on the sward, and limbs stretch'd here 

and there, 
Eyes fix'd on the sky, breathing perfume from 

air, 
I find that this stilhiess, though ever so sweet. 
Must yield ; and abruptly I start on my feet. 
A rural Academy now shall be held. 
The strangest, I think, that you ever beheld. 
So now more in order, my friend, sit we down. 
Nor try we our measure thus each like a clown. 

We live in an age that will changes adore ; 
The old views of Poetry please us no more. 
The new effect now of all verse the foundation, 
I mean not of any particular nation. 
It is a French Harper whose songs I translate, 
The truth of whose words are beyond all debate. 
For formerly he the best poet was thought 
Who sooth to an audience the best poem brought. 
But now it is quite something else that we want ; 
And no one a bard whatsoever will vaunt. 
Unless one who makes all his readers as well 
True poets to feel just the things he can't tell — 
One too who desires you hardly know what. 
For all is sublime that is known to you not. 
'Tis readers who now the true poets must be. 
And such are the vows now of all minstrelsy. 
The songster must give them the vague and 

obscure ; 
Abnormal and shapeless things he must procure ; 



PRELUDE. 3 

The difficult give them, imperfect as well, 
Or there is no chance that his poems will sell. 
So far my deep critic, of judgment most clear, 
And yet he denies not that good may be here. 
For when the old poets you read, in our day, 
Sooth " perfect ! magnificent ! " is what you say. 
And then ? 'tis he asks it ; and then ? Pray, what 

next ? 
The modem reader seems troubled and vex'd. 
'Tis finish'd, definitive, no canvas left ; 
That seems much too short now, and we feel 

bereft. 
Well, after all censure, this indicates fire 
Still consuming our souls that yet would mount 

higher. 
So if my poor verses imperfect you find. 
At least may they aid this new impulse of mind ; 
And then, sooth, content and infiamed I shall be 
When you expand wings that are wanting to me. 



So much then for prelude, now let me begin ; 
There's somewhat from that which will follow to 
win. 



To vast lonesome forests let others oft speed ; 

Your little Iqw bushes supply all my need. 

With fear and mistrust through tall dark woods 

we rove. 
But gaily we saunter through shrubs and a grove. 

b2 



4 PRELUDE. 

Your bushes recall our first juvenile joys, 
The innocent pleasures of maidens and boys, 
While low little mites will agree with a book 
I send forth, like Ovid, to seek a sly nook 
Where none are deem'd likely to take it in hand, 
Who think themselves vastly wise people and 

grand. 
The wild spring- tide flowers beneath bushes peep. 
Unless at the hour when they too must sleep; 
And numberless fair things around them are 

seen ; 
The blossom is fragrant, the grass-wave is green. 
No dark gloom mysterious will call up your fear. 
The sunshine opposes ; the children are near. 
A shade you may find just to shelter youi* head. 
If humbly your heels on the moss be both 

spread ; 
And then it's Elysium to stretch on the ground 
With all these arch beauties so friendly around ; 
While nowhere you see with more rapture the 

sky. 
Thus couch'd near the daisy with bright cowslips 

nigh. 
'Tis under low bushes that violets haunt. 
How many bright florets the shelter will vaunt 
Of brambles and hazel-nut, hawthorn-glade. 
Which all for your little things yield a sweet 

shade. 
There is not a flower that gardens can boast 
Which has not of wild country cousins a host ; 



MABGARET WILSON. 5 

Though some, it is true, of whom botanists tell, 
Near houses and road-sides love always to dwell ; 
But those that are shyer, more rustic to see. 
Have comeliness such as the wild strawberry. 
Then think of anemones living on wind ; 
Pray what graver warning elsewhere can you 

find? 
Some plants aromatic the French name "All 

You know by the wild Rue what is understood ; 

The root of which baffled all Circe's endeavour 

To injure Ulysses, though she was so clever. 

From these tiny humble leaves much you can 

learn. 

As in the shy violet all can discern. 

Come, then, without leaving this gay sloping 

field. 

Let's see what a nosegay its flowerets can yield. 

So first with the daisy I thus will begin. 

And mark all the beauty that shines from within. 



MARGARET WILSON. 

Oh, Margaret ! sweet Margaret, 
That goest forth to play, 

The Muse will never thee forget, 
Thou child of endless day. 



6 MAKGARET WILSON. 

So simple, gentle, lowly, poor. 
Oh, who could once have thought 

Thy name should ever more endure 
When highest themes were sought ? 

That when the heart grew sick of fame, 
With all its palms of glory. 

It would revive to hear thy name. 
Thy little tearful story ? 

That a rough miner's daughter slight, 

A common child to see, 
Should in an instant pass from sight. 

To last a mystery 

Of grace supernal and of love 
" The greatest known to man," 

To raise his heart to soar above 
And praise it as he can ? 

Sunday and bright childhood met. 
How sweet the twain can be ! 

Come, follow this sweet Margaret 
With her companions three. 

Margaret Wilson is so wise ! 

Nine summers she has seen ; 
With Mother's prudent self she vies 

To guard the rest I ween. 



MARGABET WILSON. 7 

The LeaiDside station of the way 

Near Durham's ancient wall, 
Seem'd to them just the spot to play, 

For children great and small. 

So charming is the sunny plot 

Where they can run and romp ! 
So wholly free appears the spot 

Of crowds and all their pomp ! 

Young brother and his sisters three 

Had long danced up and down. 
When hark ! a scream, though none could see 

The engine from the town, 

Which the sharp curve conceal'd from sight 

Till onwards rushing near. 
It fills its driver with afiright, 

Who sees the danger clear. 

'Tis said no kinder heart e'er glows 

Within a human breast. 
Than that which gracious God bestows 

On drivers and the rest 

Of all that rough, hard-working crew 

Who labour on the rail. 
Ah, me ! how sick, I ween, it grew ! 

But onwards speeds my tale. 



8 MARGARET WILSOK. 

The break flies down, the steam off shot, 

Reversed the engmes all ; 
The whistle screams to clear the spot ; 

The children hear the call. 

Instinctive sense of death so nigh. 
They stand amazed, aghast ; 

Then to the edge the eldest fly ; 
The train is rushing fast. 

They seek to climb the platform high, 
Which Margaret has gain'd, 

Her brother at her side so nigh. 
When she saw two remained. 

• 

An angel's sign that backward glance, 

That she must nobly try 
To save her playmates in the dance. 

Or in that instant di( 



Those two poor sissys toddling still. 

When back again she flew. 
To save them was her steady will 

Whatever might ensue. 

She threw them out of danger's way ; 

When the connecting rod 
Struck then the two, who needs must stay. 

And sent them both to God. 



k 



MABGARET WILSON. 

Thus short the tale — ^*tis quickly said, 

A wreath immortal won, 
We say, " The miner's daughter 's dead," 

Whose bliss has but begun. 

At Kainton gate the home is sad ; 

But yet a day may be 
When e'en that father will be glad 

To think what she must see. 

The miner at the first may sigh ; 

That house has lost its pet. 
He well may shed hot tears, and cry 

" My own sweet Margaret ! " 

But yet a day for him may rise. 

When he'll see loss is gain ; 
His daughter joyful in the skies. 

To know not death again. 

Then let us raise our hearts on high. 

And think how many more 
Like this sweet girl will nobly die 

To reap God's endless store. 

Grace Darling acted simply thus ; 

While other names are there, — 
John Gerald, Mary Anne for us. 

Whom death would never scare 



10 DAYBREAK. 

From offering their lives with joy 
Another's life to save, 

The tender maiden, like the boy, 
Heroically brave. 



God having made their natures so, 
To kindle pride with dread. 

Such grace that day He did bestow 
When the immortal fled. 



And Margaret is but a type 

In which we ever see 
How children are for heaven oft ripe 

To sing eternally. 



DAYBREAK. 

I WISH that all beauty would follow the hours 

Observed under bushes by pretty wild flowers. 

The action material of Phoebus on these 

Each wise early riser in summer-time sees ; 

Of great brilliant Aurora they form the train. 

I wish it were vulgar asleep to remain, 

When courtiers, like these, are all bending to 

Light, 
Clothed in rich purple, blue, crimson, and white. 



^ 



DATBREAK. 11 

Some rise still at three, like the Goat's-beard 

and more, 
The Chicory wild, and the Cr^pite at four. 
The prig Dandy Lion, in spite of his name, 
To come out past five would esteem it a shame. 
Then others will open at six and at seven ; 
I will not name those who can't rise till eleven, 
Although there are families, called Ficoide, 
Who keep themselves shut up until the noontide. 
It is in the dews and the perfumes of mom 
That flowers, like singing-birds, feel themselves 

born 
For Love Hymeneal, and all the sweet joys 
That Nature, so fond of them, ever employs. 
Yea, some, when the sun has now risen much 

higher. 
Will shun the day's splendour, and quickly retire ; 
So thoroughly these, you perceive, understand 
That dawn is the moment which Love can com- 
mand. 
Pray take then this violet close to your breast. 
Like breath of Aurora 'tis sweetest and best. 
And be not offended, ye great of the earth. 
If first songs be humble, and homely our mirth. 
In time we shall sing for the grave and the high. 
Though 'midst the low bushes we frolic and lie ; 
So wait for a little while here with the small. 
And you shall hear minstrelsy suited for all. 



12 DATBBEAK. 

Oh, wake, descend, my own fair love. 
To watch the peep of day ; 

No joy, no peace, no sweets above 
A morning in bright May, 

Fair love, 
A morning in bright May. 



See how the East is dappled all 
With spots of gentle grey, 

Propertius would for witness call 
The star that fades away, 

Fair love. 
The star that fades away. 



Great brilliant star, left all alone, 
Outliving night for seers, — 

Yet soon, while all but azure grown, 

He pales and disappears, 

Fair love, 
He pales and disappears. 



" Ye streaks of light that gild the sky 
Bear witness to their love ! " 

He cries, since Phoebus, although nigh, 
Beholds not from above. 

Fair love, 
Beholds not from above. 



DAYBREAK. 13 



Aurora, driving steeds along, 
Will hear no ardent voice 

To waken a suspicion wrong ; 
For here is all my choice. 

Fair love. 
For here is all my choice. 



No Cephalus invoking Air, 

" Aura, come to me ! " 
When Procris thought he call'd some fair 

One whom he long'd to see, 
Fair love. 

One whom he long'd to see. 



The cool, serene, refreshing dawn 

Makes all revive anew. 
That is the nymph upon the lawn 

Who will be there with you, 
Fair love. 

Who will be there with you. 



So come when I can sing of both. 

No jealousy to scare ; 
When you, to hear me nothing loth, 

Will find pure Aura there, 
Fair love. 

Will find pure Aura there. 



14 DAYBREAK. 

For thought let others choose the night ; 

For viewing, all the noon ; 
But as for what is not in sight, 

Beyond the sun and moon. 
Fair love, 

Beyond the sun and moon. 



There is no hour, no spot for us. 
Like dawn in a parterre. 

If soaring to our country thus 
We think of what is there. 

Fair love, 
We think of what is there. 



The Past in silence will arise. 
The Present, solemn grown. 

The dead revisit then our eyes, 
We hear their ancient tone. 

Fair love, 
We hear their ancient tone. 



Deceptions, errors, fly away — 
We feel things as they are — 

Truth, goodness, honour, all will stay 
While pales the morning star. 

Fair love. 
While pales the morning star. 



DAYBREAK. 16 

Oh, soft and sweet the still, still hour 

While other mortals rest ! 
Surpassing all mere human power 

To call up what is best, 
Fair love. 

To call up what is best. 



The daisied grass is like the air 
Celestial with its dew ; 

So redolent of all that's fair, 
That hearts it can renew. 

Fair love, 
That hearts it can renew. 



Though love has breathed its dulcet balm. 

Yet life is still so stem. 
That we may need this blissful calm 

Fresh secrets now to learn. 
Fair love. 

Fresh secrets now to learn. 



For secrets still around us flow. 

They never all are told ; 
There's more around us than those know 

Who wisest are and old. 
Fair love. 

Who wisest are and old. 



16 DAYBREAK. 

For infinite are aye the tones 
The heart can hear and yield, 

Each instant echoes soft it owns 
As e'er charm'd Eden's field, 

Fair love, 
As e'er charm'd Eden's field. 

Now is the moment mourners stray 
To weep some parted friend ; 

Now is the hour when youth will say 
Our love will never end. 

Fair love. 
Our love will never end. 



Then let us both present a breast 
To harbour, welcome all, 

Inhaling God's celestial rest. 
Obeying Nature's call. 

Fair love. 
Obeying Nature's call. 



These thoughts, that pass with lightning 
speed. 
With no false hearts can dwell ; 
No wordy shrewdness do they need 
To find their deepest cell. 

Fair love, 
To find their deepest cell. 



DAYBREAK. 1 7 

Oh, may thy artless bosom still 

Retain some thought of iue ! 
I have no thought, or sense, or will. 

That is not twined with thee, 
Fair love, 

That is not twined with thee. 



Thou hast not what makes others proud ; 

No far-famed wight art thou ; 
Thy nature wears no earthly shroud 

To which the foolish bow, 
Fair love, 

To which the foolish bow. 



Thou hast of talk no vast parade 

Of science, history. 
The epigram the latest made, 

The last discovery. 
Fair love. 

The last discovery. 



For thee the supercilious throng 

Is quite a race unknown ; 
Enough for thee the sweet new song. 
The charms that thou dost own, 

Fair love, 
The charms that thou dost own. 

c 



1 8 DAYBREAK. 

Thou carest not who gave the rout, 
What dress the high dames wore ; 

Of each one's faults to talk about 
Thou hast no venom'd store, 

Fair love. 
Thou hast no venom'd store. 



Such as the Pagans did detest ^ 

As conversation base. 
Though in " the London season " best 

For Christians of high race, 
Fair love. 

For — people of high race. 



Thou lovest home and homely things— r 
Thy parents, brother, friend ; 

The simple joys that each day brings 
Will thy ambition end, 

Fair love, 
Will thy ambition end. 



^ In primisque praevideat ne sermo vitium aliquod indicet 
inesse in moribus ; quod maxime turn solet evenire cum 
studios^ de absentibus detrahendi causa aut per ridiculum 
aut sever^ maledice contumelioseque dicitur. Habentur ser- 
mones aut de domesticis negotiis, aut de republica, aut de 
artium studiis atque doctrina. Danda igitur opera est, ut 
etiam si aberrare ad alia coeperit, ad hsBC revocetur oratio. 
— CiCEEO, DE Off. lib. i. c. 37. 
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DAYBREAK. 19 



Supported, dew-like, as a flower, 

By what to all is sent. 
With taste and fancy in thy power. 

Thy heart still feels content, 
Fair love. 

Thy heart still feels content. 



Thou carest for no sophist dense. 
Who thee would now invest 

With masculine intelligence. 
With votes and all the rest. 

Fair love. 
With votes and all the rest. 



The Parliament that thou wouldst choose 
Is Love's own deep old bower. 

While leaving men their wits to lose 
Where politicians lower. 

Fair love, 
Where politicians lower. 



Inferiority they bawl ; 

They want, forsooth ! these elves, 
A " Progress," which, to scare us all, 
Makes women like themselves. 

Fair love. 
Makes women like themselves. 

c 2 



20 DAYBBEAK. 

Bound in no secret league art thou 
To quench of Faith the 'flame, 

To use the arts of many now, 
To clothe the soul with shame. 

Fair love, 
To clothe the soul with shame. 



The dragon's poison, even truth 
To use what's worst and best, 

To fill with doubts the breast of youth. 
And turn all things to jest, 

Fair love. 
And turn all things to jest. 



One look from thee can break their spell. 
Reflect what Faith has taught. 

In vain they misused science sell. 
Peace crowns with joy our thought. 

Fair love. 
Peace crowns with joy our thought. 



Perhaps of manners of the high, 
Of wealth and pompous state. 

To social grandeur seldom nigh, 
Of nought thou canst relate. 

Fair love, 
Of nought thou canst relate. 



k 



DAYBREAK. 21 

But what ai*e all such stores to thee, 

With Nature's gems endow'd ? 
Could they delight or comfort me 

When grief my heart would shroud, 
Fair love. 

When grief my heart would shroud ? 



And even now, so simple, fond, 
I ask no more but thee ; 

Thy looks to me are far beyond 
The wealth of earth and sea. 

Fair love. 
The wealth of earth and sea. 



As landscape-painters choose a brook, 

A little grove, or hill, 
Leave others on high Alps to look. 

Which yield not to their skill, 
Fair love. 

Which yield not to their skill. 



So would I fly when grandeurs lower 
Which will the vain amaze. 

To copy thee, the simplest flower 
On which the dewdrop stays. 

Fair love. 
On which the dewdrop stays. 



22 DAYBBEAK. 

To what is vast, to others near, 

Thou owest not a mite; 
But thou hast much that will appear 

To angels ever hright, 
Fair love, 

To angels ever bright. 



How oft we both have silent sat 
At noon's gay, noisy hour, 

Declined to talk of this or that. 
As wanting e'en the power. 

Fair love. 
As wanting e'en the power. 



But e'er if silence should be praised. 

Oh, now it is the time ! 
When we feel hearts can be upraised 

By opening blue-bells' chime. 
Fair love, 

By opening blue-bells' chime. 



Can't skies, can't all this silence speak ? 

In words there's such parade ! 
Besides, how eloquence is weak 

In such a matin shade, 
Fair love. 

In such a matin shade I 
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Enough for us a whisper'd straiD, 

Soft as the Zephyr's sigh ; 
Music through the grove in vain 

With these near tones would vie, 
Fair love, 

With these near tones would vie. 



Enough for us to scent the flower, 
To breathe the fresh sweet air, 

To watch light stealing through the bower. 
With Love both seated there, 

Fair love. 
With Love both seated there ; 



Our eyes to stray along the ground 

Each floret to descry, 
To gaze on each fresh beauty found, 

Then upwards on the sky. 
Fair love. 

Then upwards on the sky; 



Where all that hearts would now divide 

Is left despised below, 
For ever at each other's side 

What passes thought to know. 
Fair love. 

What passes thought to know — 




\ 
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An endless dawn, with matin raj, 
With bliss in endless store ; 

An everlasting mom of May, 
And joy for evermore. 

Fair love. 
And joy for evermore. 



PRISMATIC COLOURS. 

In haunts of the proud some will think themselves 

wise 
For tiying to banish and hide from our eyes 
The wondrous variety nature employs 
While courteously, modestly, shunning all noise. 
Fly thence to the little low bushes with us ; 
Such men are there silenced for all their loud fuss. 
For what is the first observation occurs 
When there to praise difference some one demurs ? 
Yes ; let the spot chosen be e'er so confined. 
It still is variety there that you find. 
It is not that separate classes are seen 
Of shrubs and of florets that crowd in between ; 
It is that in each class, whichever you show. 
Not two individuals similar grow. 
Look at ground ivy ; no two leaves are alike ; 
Attention, methinks, such a fact ought to strike. 
Above all, the flowers will never pretend 
That they can the law of their nature amend. 
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Affecting a merely monotonous tone, 

Which, after all efforts, is never their own. 

However eccentric or strange be each form, 

To idiosyncrasies it must conform. 

Here now on this hill-side with shrubs we can see 

How Nature detests all dull monotony. 

Some means that are simple, some elements few. 

An endless variety bring forth to view. 

But mark what imparts to the flower such tints ; 

Its colours, suggestive, abound with deep hints ; 

The light decomposed in the tissues of each. 

Which makes such dissemblance, great wisdom 

can teach. 
If from thirty-eight millions of leagues from earth 
It comes to them causing Variety's birth, 
'Tis clear, from a distance no figures can state, 
Comes human variety, which these men hate. 
It is not corruption of earth, then, you trace 
In the forms so varied of mankind's soft race. 
And yet, just as some men pretend now to 

smother 
The shades of variety found in each other, 
There are plants and trees of a harsh and dark 

kind 
That seek uniformity near them to find- 
Opposing variety most underground, 
Where all their chief efforts with roots will be 

found. 
The oaks and the beech cannot relish the pine ; 
The fir deems the oak-leaf too broad and too fine. 
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His triumph in Germany seems half complete ; 
Since Caesar described it, few oaks you will meet ; 
Your cone-bearers chiefly now stretch o'er the 

land ; 
Against them no tree that is broad-leaved can 

stand. 
Some now, who the language of flowers have 

sought, 
Pretend that by one is " humanity " taught ; 
But truly it is not by such senseless hate 
That the type of our nature you reinstate. 
No, no ; but however some pedants may itiil. 
Let Nature's variety grow and prevail. 

There is a small flower that grows humbly low, 
'Tis " heart's-ease " they call it, in gardens to 

blow. 
Amidst our low bushes it cannot be found. 
But pluck what resembles it here from the 

ground ; 
Its tints are as varied, though rustic and wild. 
Perhaps not so brilliant, but still soft and mild ; 
'Twill serve with these ivy leaves thus inter- 
twined 
To show that variety comforts each mind. 

Visions of the good and fair. 
Come to us like summer air ! 
Come and show us what is well. 
That your secrets we may tell — 
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That we may be wise and free, 
Feeling true contentment's glee. 
Others may employ the lyre 
Which can highest truths inspire ; 
Us it fits to warble things 
Which pure Nature simply sings ; 
^ot discordant with the voice 
That has taught men to rejoice 
In the truths proclaim'd from high, 
Which we worship passing by. 

Life rejects monotony ; 
Vital is variety. 

Light, we said, when decomposed 
Is not, as you had supposed. 
Merely one vast brilliant glare ; 
Various tints we find are there. 
Moral light contains no less 
Colours like a fancy dress, 
In which all may be array'd. 
Variegated, beauteous made. 

Let no spirit scorn to know 
Truths remarked by Cicero— 
What his wisdom seeks to tell, 
That which can serve mankind well, 
Both within, without them ever — 
Object of the best endeavour. 
Nature also has her voice, 
Rules infallible and choice. 
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Not injurious to the mind, 
When it seeks what's right to find ; 
Organ of her truths was he, 
Reaching depths mysteriously. 
Life, accordant with her plan. 
Is " decorum " still for man ; 
And decorum, in our sight, 
Constitutes all actions right. 
What's decorum would you hear ? 
Lend to him attentive ear. 
Nothing then he says has claim 
To that noble, worthy name, 
When we do or utter aught 
Which Minerva has not thought ; 
" She unwilling " is the phrase 
Marking indecorous ways ; 
But each life should ever sound 
Equable to all around,' 
That no part should disagree, 
Spoiling each man's harmony ; 
Therefore what agrees with each. 
Is what he should try to reach, 
Without servile imitation 
Of another man or station. 
What in one may be required 
Would not be in all admired. 
Citing an example known,' 
He then adds what we disown. 
" Cato," saith he, " ever grave. 
Should not wish his life to save. 



k 
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When a tyrant's face is seen, 
He can only die, I ween. 
Though one with a gentle way 
Might in life still longer stay. 
See Ulysses, pleasant, wise, 
How to bear with all he tries ! 
Circe and Calypso too 
Cause him oftentimes to rue. 
Women thus, if these were such. 
Tried his temper overmuch ; 
He must e'en endure the raids 
Of some flippant servant-maids ; 
What became him being thus. 
Patience and no haUghty fuss. 
Disagreeable was not 
Aye to be his nature's lot. 
While great Ajax would not bear 
Ruffles of a single hair. 
Than endure such revels nigh. 
He, I think, would sooner die." 
This, I grant, extreme is found ; 
But the lesson still is sound. 



Diverse things will diverse please. 
Forming right as well as ease. 
Not with all years will agree 
All that we may wish to see. 
What was fitting just before 
Pleases in a trice no more. 
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Boys in levity delight ; 
Age creates a graver wight ; 
Juvenile decorum stands 
'Twixt them both, no more demands. 
Now not even this is all. 
Though each by his class you call. 
Individuals of each 
Difference will try to reach. 
Boys and aged folk with youth 
Differ from each other, sooth. 
Rules, then, to be just and right, 
Must not leave this out of sight. 
Beds Procrustean are for man 
Never best, whate'er their span. 
Varied always, like a song. 
Each must be, or all gets wrong. 
Sad words suit the mourning fac^— 
Gay, that on which mirth you trace- 
Playful, when its joys appear — 
Serious, when it is severe. 
Nature has her own wise way. 
Making speech on humours stay. 
Ever too may differ, sooth, 
Grandees and the common youth. 
Known as Harrys to the street, 
Toms, or Willies, whom you meet. 
Daily, each " most sweet of things " 
(I would speak as Hoi'ace sings), 
Though multorum unus, he 
Has his idiosyncrasy. 
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Never full of cares or sad, 

Though not therefore counted bad. 

All may differ in this way, 

As we can't too often say — 

Age mature and youth that flowers. 

Matrons staid, and maids in bowers. 

Wandering songsters and the swains, 

Who the vines on trellis trains. 

At consistency should aim 

£ach who should incur no blame ; 

So life proves a Poem true. 

Differing in what all do. 

Sameness haste to undertake. 

And a pretty world you'll make. 

Humbly follow Nature's plan. 

So develope each true man. 

For no beauty has to fear 

When these varied tints appear. 

Differences rather yield 

For high grace a fruitful field ; 

Give men only Christian truth ; 

Leave the rest to age and youth. 

Nothing sweet will be supprest — 

In that safe conclusion rest. 

Petrarch says that men, though good. 

Who one end had understood. 

Various roads take not astray, 

Each in his peculiar way ; 

One to that end goes with speed ; 

Much delay is other's need ; 
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One towards it in darkness gropes ; 
Light for other springs from hopes ; 
. Lower roads suit better one ; 
Upper him still higher gone. 
Yet the ways for all will end 
In that goal to which we tend. 
Inconsistency men blame 
In what suits another name. 
Sensibility will be 
Misnamed as inconstancy. 
Contrasts therefore will arise, 
Causing often much surprise. 
Momentary feelings sway 
Nature weak, and have their way. 
Hope may yet remain to cheer 
Those who needs must shed a tear. 



Cicero must speak again : 
Little that he says is vain. 
" Actors see," he says, " how they 
Choose the part they have to play. 
Not preferring what is best. 
But what gives their genius rest. 
Some in voice can most excel ; 
They can act old Medas well ; 
Gesture fits another most, 
Clytemnestra makes him boast ; 
Menalippa's part he tries ; 
In these no one with him vies. 
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Actors do this for the stage : 
Shall we never find the sage 
Who in life will try the same, 
Heedless of an empty fame ? 
So let each odc play his part, 
Thereby winning every heart." 
Briefly summing, then, the rest. 
It may all be thus express'd ; 
Harry, Jack, and Tom should be, 
Not one uniformity. 
All are not for all things fit, 
If you hear the ancient wit. 
Some can best the chariot drive ; 
Others with their feet will strive ; 
One for struggles is the best ; 
Others are for peaceful rest ; 
Each, Propertius says, should be, 
Following his nature free. 
Pedants nathless, blind and stern. 
Will not these plain truths discern^ 
Yet facts meet us every where. 
Though objectors scowl and dai^e 
Affirm nature is accurst 
When variety will burst. 
Quite becoming is the sport 
Of the light and pleasant sort. 
With whom mirth with courage stays. 
Who can lighten dullest days 
By their witty exclamations 
Or their archer explanations ; 

D 
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Each still trying to provoke 

Some one by a first-rate joke. 

Reverential is the way 

Of the grave who will not play. 

These may do without offence 

What in those would be pretence. 

Hector likes in words to soar ; 

Action suits Achilles more. 

Truth says, difference is best ; 

This for all mankind is rest. 

Nature loves variety, 

Not defeating unity. 

No two faces are the same, 

Neither yet needs merit blame. 

So it is within our hearts 

When we play our special parts. 

Some are old with youthful breath ; 

Others will be boys till death ; 

Some are blithe, and fond, and gay ; 

Gravity is others' way ; 

Some are quite a concentration 

Of the true civilization ; 

Others, of a lively vein, 

All restraints can not sustain. 

Aye respect the grave, calm air 

Shrouding those whose ways are fair ; 

All they say is measured, wise ; 

All they do you well may prize ; 

But to others then be just, 

Sooth, who differ from them must. 
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Let these last pass careless on ; 
Say nought harsh when they are gone. 
Providentially they feel 
More than their own tongues reveal. 
Sufferings for them are sure. 
Wish their joy may long endure. 
Hating those whose pursy sleep 
Never knows a sighing deep. 
Like the birds they fly and flutter ; 
Cease against them aught to mutter, 
Choosing rather for your heart 
Those who play this lightsome part. 
Their decorum is to be 
Fond and faithful, gay and free, 
Now ecstatic, wing'd, and glad. 
Soon quite pensive, downcast, sad. 
Oh the mercy up on high. 
Watching men upon the sly ! 
This in truth is what eludes 
The philosophy of prudes. 
Let us sweet Heaven imitate, 
Smile upon the human state. 
Others' weakness ne'er disown, 
FeeHng pity for our own. 
Days of old heard even more 
Than this, even higher lore. 
" 'Tis the glory of thy reign," 
Said Sidonius in his strain 
To an Emperor of Rome 
When that poet left his home, 
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Gaul, who, in that fifth sad age, 
Sung of love in every stage, 
" That 'tis lawful now to be 
Friends to those eondemn'd by thee. 
Friends to those on whom will frown 
Laws, when men are lowest down, — 
Yes, to love those doom'd to die 
By imperial majesty \" 

Still within the private court 
Of each breast mark who resort. . 
Some will brave the public eye, 
Drusus-like be never shy ; 
But of others judge not ill, 
Who retire and are still. 
Much exceptional you'll find 
Wound up with the human mind ; 
Nor would Nature ask to see 
What she veils decorously. 
Men with honour may refrain 
From exposing what is vain. 
May most honourably hide 
What if shown would argue pride.. 
Seek we not to sift and try 
Others than ourselves less sly.. 
Waylaying in common things 
No great credit ever brings. 

^ Sidon. ApoUin. Epist. 1. 7. 
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Fairness glorifies a mind ; 
Fairness will still fairness find ; 
While its friends are found to be 
Worth some love interiorly. 
Sooth not always what is shown 
Speaks to what each heart will own ; 
And oft times we love the most 
What is farthest from a boast. 
Possibly you will admit, 
(What agrees with Nature's wit,) 
There may some men ever be 
Whom you feel constrained to see 
As Heaven views the Publican, 
And the Pharisaic man. 
Modesty is always good ; 
None may quite be understood ; 
Countless truths are never told, 
Be men e'er so frank and bold. 
Hearts, like flowers that will close 
When a garish light o'erflows, 
Wear at times a tender shroud. 
And show nothing to the crowd. 
Hearts are deeper than the soil, 
Or their roots repay no toil — 
More productive than the ground ; 
All within them can't be found. 
Delicate, too soft to touch, 
Wing'd too ; there are many such — 
Wishing what is best to all, 
E'en when they incur a fall. 



# 
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Ne'er imposed on by a name,* 
Heeding more an inward flame ; 
Hoping sometimes against hope, 
Feeling that they sometimes grope, 
Trusting rather to their tact 
Than to an acknowledged fact ; 
Powerless against impressions, 
Wanting ever in expressions 
Their deep feelings to disclose, 
To no human being foes. 
Scorning help from sophistry — 
Who knows ? a variety 
Of the wondrous human race 
We should seek not to efface. 
Though unworthy to be named 
Where appear the great and famed. 
Mere flying scud by zephyrs driven. 
Yet meant, perhaps, and all forgiven. 



Mark besides what has been said. 
Spoken to an honest head — 
Not to courts judicial, cold. 
Where whole truths can not be told. 
So unskill'd are they to use 
What perverse men would abuse. 
But to hearts which will retain 
A sure self-correcting rein. 
" Order, when most strict and deep, 
Does not always order keep," 
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Bernard says, " to human eyes ; 
But irregular it flies." 
Leibnitz does this maxim praise, 
Thus account for devious ways, 
Which, he thinks, in depths combine 
With the order that will shine 
Elsewhere to a clearer sight 
When has pass'd away our night. 
Yes, those loving order still 
May obey it in their will. 
Even when their course appears 
Not excluding future fears ; 
As in music one deep tone 
Sounds to make all else its own ; 
Voluntaries curious thus 
Meeting in one to charm us ; 
Which Alanus seems to say, 
When distinguishing the way 
That the young and old desire, 
As their natures will inspire. 
So what some will crudely blame 
May not always merit shame. 
Slight divergence to our sight 
May in some be what is right. 
Sooth there's much in what we see 
That eludes philosophy. 
So that, after all, we find 
Best is an indulgent mind. 
"A, A, A Lord God!^^ no more. 
Will it utter from its store ; 
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And thus facts of life are found 
Yielding still harmonious sound. 



But then " danger," some will cry — 
" Snares, illusions, hover by." 
All truths sometimes are abused ; 
May they never then be used ? 
Man himself will oft deceive ; 
We are all the sons of Eve. 
What we do pretend is this — 
Weakness sometimes acts amiss ; 
When she should not quite despair, 
Nor defend her failings dare ; 
Though still Hope may dwell within 
While she lets no mocker in — 
Making of her trust a jest. 
Saying faults are therefore best. 
Scorn such mockers will the soul ; 
Though still mercy crowns the whole. 



Then with all the human race 
Will our fondness still keep pace. 
As we love each varied hue 
That the flowers bring to view, 
We shall contemplate each soul, 
And feel pity pure and whole. 
Brothers, sisters are they all, 
Them whatever we may call. 



^ 
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All are not what you like best ; 

But on all may true love rest. 

Differing in each degree, 

Yet one gracious harmony. 

Each has his elective ways, 

While with each an angel stays ; 

For when least is comprehended. 

Least perhaps needs be amended ; 

And some bright companion still 

May but heed an honest will. 

Oh, then, spare variety 

In our human family ; 

That, I mean, which always can 

Yield a certain grace to man. 

Never feel distrust, dismay. 

At still this or that one's way ; 

See decorum in each act. 

Nature's law, concordant fact. 

Mark, what seems right strange to us, 

Vice is the monotonous. 

Analyze it if you will ; 

'Tis but one dull semblance still. 

No prism, if presented there, 

Draws forth any colours fair. 

No ; its tones you ever find 

Prove but stains of one dark kind. 

Whereas goodness needs must be 

Infinite variety. 

Villains always are the same, 

Whatever be their deeds or name. 
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Country, age, or object sly. 
There is no variety. 
Misers, hypocrites, and cheats. 
Libertines that haunt the streets. 
Gamblers, betting-men, and fops. 
O'er whom Time's scene never drops. 
Drunkards, demagogues, men proud. 
Wear the same one-colour'd shroud. 
Aristophanes can show- 
Some like these that now we know. 
Family resemblance strong 
Marks the Atheistic throng. 
Lucian is not far behind 
Some around us whom we find. 
Heartless men are like each other, 
As if bom of one mother. 
Each would differ ; all in vain ! 
One vile type will still remain. 
Plautus, Terence, great Moliere, 
Prove what sameness is found there. 
Show but one, you show them all. 
While each by some name you call. 
For in truth they are but one. 
Living now or dead and gone. 
But let sparks of goodness rise. 
Variety then meets your eyes. 
E'en the good with evil found 
Sheds this fruit of life around ; 
While the bad to good that clings 
Hideous sameness ever brings, 
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Causing those styled good to be 

Oft a dull monotony — 

Spiteful, jealous, mean at best — 

Men the generous detest. 

Although why they cannot tell ; 

Since 'tis thought these still mean well. 

Quite unreadable would be 

Mankind's constant history 

If there were no goodness fair ; 

Difference is only there, 

Which makes all things varied, new, 

E'en amusing to the view *, 

More than this we keep in sight ; 

Difference becomes our right. 

Races Neo-Roman hate 

What is stronger than the State, 

Be it law or be it rule, 

As if each were but a tool 

For some formal, cold abstraction, 

Country, government, or faction. 

What we would uphold in song. 

What to nature does belong. 

Is the freedom of each soul, 

Not of an ideal whole ; 

We prefer and choose to see 

Individuality 



1 Philar^te, " Chasles Voyages d*un Critique k travers la 
Vie." 
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Ourselves as in youth's first day, 
Free to wander, rest, or stray, 
Prostrate on Convention's bed 
Ne'er to be, alive or dead. 



Peace will wait on thoughts like these, 

Confirm'd as one daily sees. 

If they had no other ends, 

They yield means for keeping friends. 

With men, various in their ways. 

Friendship hardly ever stays, 

If they're not content to see 

What won't with themselves agree. 

Hark at times how each will tell 

Faults of those he once loved well. 

Soon or late he finds that they 

Have their own peculiar way. 

None precisely are like him ; 

Where they differ, he cries "whim!" 

" Odd!** "strange!" "humbug!" any word 

To denote them as absurd. 

First it was an inward thought ; 

Then to say it pleasure brought. 

Absence follows ; they grow cold ; 

Friendships die, however old. 

But those loving Nature's trace. 

Find nought ever to efface 

In their first impressions just, 

And their friends they still will trust. 



i 
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Few are perfect, without fault ; 
These from Pouliguen are brought ; 
Common flowers in life's field 
Seldom every grace can yield ; 
Yet, though not possessing all, 
Each has what its use we call. 
Some will cheer and will inspire, 
Rapturously praise, admire ; 
Though their acts may seldom be 
Just what you had hoped to see. 
Others dry, phlegmatic, slow, 
Arm'd with buts, and ifs, and no. 
Prove more true in all their deeds 
When their friend assistance needs. 
Both, like flowers, have their hue ; 
In his way each comforts you. 
Praise at times can evils cure ; 
Deeds at others are more sure. 
Count all life as a parterre, 
Use each herb that groweth there. 
When variety you love. 
Defamation you're above. 
So an abstract proposition 
Yields a grace to each condition. 
What at first our fancy prized 
Proves a duty realized ; 
For what pleased us in a song 
Will to highest things belong. 
Then may Christian truths inspire 
Lays more sweet and doubtless higher, 
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When you find how all can be 
Accordant with humanity. 
Streams divine and pure will flow ; 
Helicon will seem to grow 
Turbid, and will hide his head — 
Such waves from Heaven hither sped ; 
Rushing waters then will pass, 
And no sullied hues amass ; 
Clear as azure skies will be 
Then your floods of poetry. 



For these fancies will have led 
To where all the good are sped — 
To Love's thoughts that never die, 
That will follow them on high, 
When they draw their last fond breath. 
And find all they love in death. 



WOMAN. 

Of all the dull sounds that can weary the ear 
With greater impatience there's nought I can 

hear 
Than when sentimentalists sing about flowers, 
And Cupids, and all that, in green myrtle bowers. 
I think that the reason we all could explain ; 
It is that we hate the untrue and the vain. 
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Those pastoral ditties that some have proposed 
Were seldom near brooks and the green-wood 

composed. 
Those love-songs of Petrarch, so touched and 

refined, 
Yield no proof convincing of love in the mind ; 
While those who of woman in verses will boast. 
Are still often the men whom she scorns the 

most — 
Proclaims to be strangers to her, and unread. 
About whom she never has troubled her head. 
In vain some would images pagan revive ; 
The heart not receiving them, they can't survive. 
But fancy and poetic diction are not 
The whole of what woman has never forgot. 
For all dear Nature's forms are gracious and true, 
And well they can speak both to her and to you. 
That a poor gentle flower. Narcissus, should be 
A type of self-love, is what all cannot see ; 
But still that the humble and sweet Mignonette 
Should mean goodness is beauty, none will forget. 
Some flowers are sociable ; these can say well 
The sweet and wise secrets that women can tell ; 
While others live stately apart and alone, 
Kecalling those worthies of whom you will own 
That, never once wounded by Love's common dart. 
It needs no great sharpness to doubt of their 

heart. 
But now to dismiss all these thoughts so profound, 
Just mark what is growing quite near us around. 
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Wild rose-bushes, blooming so fair and so coy, 
'Tis you for a symbol that I must employ ; 
For though I have raiPd at all flowers in song, 
I see now that you, sooth, to Love must belong. 
Then take these, my friend, bind them fast with 

the rest — 
Oh, Love ! e'en thy emblem is sweetest and best. 



Oh, ye to whom I sing, attend. 

And a kind ear indulgent lend ! 

When for you still the lyre I play. 

It tells not all my heart would say. 

Nor ever does it yield the whole 

Of what I hear within my soul. 

The sound once given in the sti*ain. 

My heart already will complain 

That it can scarcely recognize 

What thus, so unaccomplished, dies — 

That what is best remains unsaid. 

And my true verses are not read. 

The minstrel that from France I bring \ 

For me alone appeal's to sing. 

As near assail'd and deepest flowers 

The butterfly amidst the bowers 

Will palpitate and hover round. 

So my ideas are not found 



M. Solly Prud'homme. 
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By trembling verses on the brink, 
Too weak to utter what I think. 
Scarce touch'd, as wishing them to Stay, 
That instant they will fly away. 
And leave alone the fragile tint 
Of wings, a merely flashing hint. 
For them in vain my hand pursues ; 
To gi*asp them will efface their hues ; 
Nor can I them unfold and spread 
Until already they are dead. 
So does the soul, these shades among, 
Rest full of verses, felt, unsung. 



My friend, the age now seems to me 
Grown thoughtful to a prodigy. 
What changes steal upon the ear ! 
What metamorphoses appear ! 
As strange as Ovid ever sung 
I find myself now cast among. 
Men leave reports, statistics long. 
To write on things that fit a song. 
Clerks leave their ledgers and the Bank, 
As if on primrose beds they sank. 
Wits leave breech-loaders, shrapnell shells, 
For what of Love and myrtle smells — 
Cease shooting doves that scarcely fly. 
For questions that seem long gone by. 
No classic pages in their hand — 
Newspapers only at command ; 

E 
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They quit the studies that inspire 
Destruction, though they do not tire. 
They cease to count their armies vast, 
Though ne'er at fall of stocks aghast ; 
They cease to boast the Reformation 
As having made their glorious nation ; 
The State and Church for them but one- 



The Pope, that " foreign " prince, long gone. 

The Government, like Caesar onoe, 

The same as Jove now for the nonce, 

AVhen it speaks clear all minds to bow-^ 

Such usage long establish'd now — 

Leaving these matters full of sense 

Which feed and nourish eloquence — 

They all at once take up a pen 

To write — as if they still were men ; 

As if the human voice remain'd 

To those who had of Love complain'd ; 

For now of even Love they write. 

Yet so as not to hide their spite. 

Or rather, sooth, to be exact. 

Of woman, that portentous fact. 

As if 'twere only just found out 

That she exists them round about. 



The change I own is not complete. 
Our old acquaintances we meet ; 
I thought at first Propertius came, 
TibuUus, Ovid, just the same. 
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But their new dress scarce fits them well ; 
They feel their own accustom'd spell ; 
Disguises soon are thrown aside, 
Attire, sooth, which they can't abide ; 
And then they return to demand 
Where they can money win and land — 
The price of meat and household things, 
The profit emigration brings ; 
Catullus-like, they strike Love's chord. 
While money is alone adored. 
So, while I struggle to be grave, 
I needs must smile at some who rave. 
Extolling practical, sound mind, 
Till idiotcy denotes their kind. 
'Tis true your critics try their best 
To leave us little careless rest. 
They flout, and still do all they can 
To spoil each would-be mirthful man. 
As thunder can our drinks all turn. 
Till milk, ale, cider, stout, we spurn. 
Most cruel Demogorgons, they 
Will sanction nought like fairy play ; 
And when we venture into light. 
They drive and lash us into night. 
They end like Mercier, and blame 
Raphael, Racine^ and Newton's name ; 
Their criticism must prevail — 
At last they'd chase the nightingale. 
And what is stranger still, some yield, 
Proclaim them masters of the field. 

E 2 
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But, Muse, suppress complaints ; thy lyre 

Rejects sad songs, nor will admire. 

Aid me to mount on lightsome wing. 

That I may woman's goodness sing. 

Fly gaily on, and neyer bend 

My course, whatever may ascend 

From murky depths, to taint the air 

And hide from eyes the bright and fair. 

Singing like larks that upward soar 

At Shoeburyness when cannons roar. 

So let me now resume my strain. 

And touoh the chord of Lore again. 

Not, sooth, like many of the crew 

Whom I have pointed out to you — 

Of income singing, household bills, 

On which they spend their deftest quills. 

To prove that Love's most faithful nurse 

Is what you have within your purse. 

But heeding not of masks this rout 

That dares of Love to wi'ite about. 

Let woman be our present theme. 

That sweet, sure fact, that heavenly dream ; 

For who of this same fact will sing 

Must dreams of heaven still downward bring ; 

Else never could he clearly see 

The greatness of her destiny. 

New tones great poets can afford. 

My harp, I fear, is monochord. 

In vain fresh flowers now I wreathe ; 

It still is only love they breathe ; 
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And, sooth, I need, to quench my thirst, 
The wave that from this som-ce will burst. 
The bright stream, mark, which here o'erflows, 
No lapse of ages ever knows ; 
But sparkling, gliding, it will last 
Till all this whole world will have past. 
O hearts dejected and forlorn, 
From these fair banks be never torn I 
For howsoe'er we sing or say, 
What most we want is what will stay ; 
Not torrents that will soon be dry, 
But streams seen ever gliding by ; 
Not pools fortuitous from rain. 
But noble rivers that remain; 
No transitory flood of thought, 
Which proves so soon a thing of nought- 
To-day a sheet of mighty scale — 
To-morrow leaving what is stale, 
Discolour'd, loathsome to the tongue. 
From which buf sediment is wrung. 
We want no swelling inundation. 
That proves so oft for grief occasion, 
When months or years of toil are seen 
Repaid by sands with stones between ; 
And truly barren sand prove still 
The work'd-out thoughts of each proud will. 
We want no fruitless labours thus. 
Which suit the learned names in " its " — 
But aye a rill from Nature's breast, 
To yield, beyond all praise exprest, 
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Of mind, and heart, and flesh, and soul, 

Refreshment for the wearied stole. 

In lands, too, where the printer's press 

No ancient feelings must express — 

Where sophists and their dupes are heard 

Alone— one imitative herd — 

Who the same errors, falsehoods urge, 

Each after each sheep of Panurge — 

We want to sue and contemplate 

Some Muse that raises no debate ; 

There is but one asylum left 

Of Nature, of no truth bereft ; 

And that is the small world of youth 

Consorting with her constant truth, 

Or, what is better still, the breast 

Where minds when outraged most find rest, 

A sweet, reviving, fragrant air. 

Not what our poets chant — despair. 

Than even this we still want more — 

We want a beauteous classic shore ; 

We need a theme on which to think, 

From which men of all ages drink ; 

We want, too, what can still unite • 

With feelings that are always right — 

The past and present, future too, 

In one great prospect to the view. 

Nor would we from our thoughts repel 

All those of whom old poets tell. 

For though in pagan times they had 

Much that e'en now would not be bad, 
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They needed a diviner light 
To make their noblest visions right ; 
But still, bound by a common chain 
To us, their virtues will remain — 
A fact to think upon and ponder, 
And even to excite our wonder, 
If, sooth, we did not always know 
That God did love them even so- 
Sunk and degraded though still then 
His noblest work, the race of men. 



The ancient Christians seem to me 

On points like these to feel more free 

To use those forms and colours bright 

Which circle nature to our sight. 

Sidonius thus in Christian Gaul 

Did sing what would not now please all. 

His verses often taking hues 

From what no ancient Muse eschews. 

Those races do not quite reject 

Of antique words the sweet effect 

Which, though familiar to the ear 

As classic, innocent appear. 

When thus applied and still confined 

To paint mere fancies in the mind, 

Our feelings to express by sounds 

That echo past all logic's bounds. 

Reaching to some bright tracts unknown. 

Beyond those that are Reason's own. 
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They seem not to have comprehended 
How men by these could be offended ; 
While we, more " rational " each day, 
Will never condescend to play. 
Though whether for this wiser grown 
Might be a question still I own. 



I hate the vulgar, stupid, vile, 
Who with their sneers would all beguile. 
Let learned sophists some folk please. 
With them I never feel at ease ; 
For what care they about the heart 
Which plays no scientific part ? 
To me there still is no slight care 
To speed to fountains distant, where 
The precepts of a happy life 
Pure I may draw away fro;n strife. 
For maidens and for youths I sing. 
And mount upon a tiny wing 
To regions of the morning sky, 
Where Truth and goodness we descry. 
Not like grave Walsh, to Pope endear'd. 
When his Eugenia first appeared ; 
Thinking that woman needs defence 
From accusations — sheer pretence, 
But wishing some small tribute meet 
To offer humbly at her feet. 
As one through whom, from first to last, 
Still smiles on me what's gone and past ; 
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To whom in some one form I owe 

Whatever can life and faith bestow 

Of soaring thoughts, and, above all, 

Of Hope, which faults can not appal. 

What skills it to suggest a theme 

That's not more lasting than a dream — 

As politics, or wars and battles. 

Of which our race at one time tattles ? 

As when Achilles only told 

The fights which he had seen of old, 

And none would hear Achilles tell 

Of aught but how to fight was well ? 

Why, Magdala itself will be 

A stale and bygone history ; 

Whereas this groundwork that I choose, 

For men can never interest lose. 

And interest, too, which will unite 

What charms the mind, the ear, the sight ; 

For ever fresh for me and you, 

And for all generations too. 

Nor do I care to imitate 

The poets whom some deem so great, 

For seeing nothing round them spread 

But Faith, and Love, and Hope long dead. 

There's horror in a frantic cry ; 

But horror is not poetry. 

The bards you praise may scorn and lower ; 

But they are not of Love's own bower — 

That innocent and smiling spot 

Which hears but this, " Forget me not,^* 
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A seat where Hope will always dwell ; 

Where, true to Nature, all is well — 

All perfume, life, and azure skies. 

With transport, too, that never dies ; 

For nature never can be found 

Where grace has not bedew'd the ground. 

No sweeter, wiser, deeper songs 

Than those which warble what belongs 

To woman and her peaceful reign. 

Let who will murmur or complain. 

And, sooth, by some is she defamed ; 

While others bow to hear her named. 

Injustice you find less in those 

Who write in unambitious prose ; 

But as for bards who seize the lyre, 

These oft will grovel in the mire. 

Pretending that she leads them there. 

As if a thought on them she'd spare. 

For, what is an experienced fact. 

To please her such men want the tact. 

I think she counts them hardly men: 

Perhaps, who knows ? she errs not then. 

'Tis libertines if not, like these, 

Yet amorous of foul, false ease. 

Who, soon or late, complete their style 

With words of hate, and her revile. 

Poor Gynthias, Lesbias, Lydias old. 

How even their false lovers scold ! 

Abusing basely all the sex. 

While those they knew they wish to vex ! 
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Their blame too with " poetic diction 

Is often in flat contradiction 

With what they have but just announced, 

When what they blame has been denounced — 

True classic men, yet blind with rage, 

And leaving a dishonoured page 

For youths of every time to scan, 

And praise, too, what disgraces man. 

Propertius thus poor Cynthia blames. 

And inconsistently defames. 

" In vain," he says, " my gifts T sent — 

My verses with the same intent. 

From her hard breast I never drew 

That simple answer, / love youJ* 

So in this song, at frankness vex'd, 

Of what complains he in the next ? 

" False words," he says, " you can compose — 

The only art Qach woman knows." 

The self-convicted thus may sing. 

But all he proves is, he would sting. 



Then Horace, too, insinuates 
That women are the bane of States. 
Poor Lydia, sooth, he must implore 
To ruin Sybaris no more. 
And what was then her deadly ciime ? 
Let's hear his charges at the time. 
Which only prove that what she did 
Was nought for which she should be chid ; 
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While what he merely thinks she tried, 
But proves he knew not woman's pride ; 
For not a girl but clearly knows 
She hinder'd nought he does suppose. 
Let's hear him now from first to last, 
And mark how women know the past^ 
And know it by an instinct sure, 
Which in their hearts will aye endure. 
" Say, Lydia, now by all the gods " 
(Your pagan poet often nods) 
" I thee invoke, why hasten now 
As bound by a distemper'd vow. 
Young Sybaris thus to destroy 
By loving the once gallant boy ? " 
Yet why go on ? all know the rest, 
Of course most brilliantly expressed ; 
But I would have the poet told. 
However he might sneer or scold, 
That if his friend, no longer free. 
The field of youth detests to see. 
Impatient of the dust and sun 
When fame athletic can be won. 
It may not be at all her fault 
When manly ways he has not sought. 
No ; him she never would restrain, 
As Horace must, forsooth, complain. 
From pitching quoits, or every day 
From loving any other play. 
And as for swimming, for her part. 
With that he might content his heart ; 
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Though, sooth, like Nais, she'd never act 
In fable (for it is no fact). 
Who bodies juvenile did change 
To fish that would in water range ; 
But swim, and plunge, or dive, or float. 
Or in the fierce stream row his boat, 
He might, for all she cared, I ween. 
As eveiy where can still be seen ; 
Though if the stream retain his bones. 
The stream would hear her plaintive moans. 
Like Naides, Dryades, she would be. 
And love him still eternally. 



Whatever youth should be notorious 
For being always first, victorious. 
With feet, or arms, or horses fleet, 
Is sure her wishes best to meet. 
Let this to her be only shown. 
Thenceforth that youth may be her own, 
She'd let him race about all day, 
Laugh, ride, and spur, and have his way ; 
And so far she must not be blamed, 
Nor need she feel the least ashamed. 
But if he be not always out. 
Why raise against her such a shout ? 
If he smear not with rancid oil 
His hands, her silk and flounce to spoil. 
Nor show both his arms black and blue. 
Pray why should she be made to rue ? 
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And if he seeks no more to kill, 
Is that such a prodigious ill ? 
If e'en from him no others fly 
As soon as ever he draws nigh, 
Must she incur such odious blame ? 
Must she feel deep remorse and shame ? 
Ask any English damsel bright. 
Will she regard it in that light ? 
The girl I question'd did but laugh, 
And said that Lydia he might chaff; 
But that she did what, sooth, was right. 
As must be clear to any wight ; 
And that she should be understood 
As " doing him a deal of good." 
Her chin she toss'd up saying this ; 
Her sense so sound I could not miss. 
A classical investigator 
Need scorn now no such commentator. 



Well, all of course may freely say 
What they think best, and have their way 
But I would rather Ida's mount. 
With Ida's caves and crystal fount. 
Those depths of ancient forests vast, 
Through which our early races pass'd, 
Those meads with teeming flowers found, 
That form the variegated ground, 
Where place and studies both did seem 
A sweet and bright Maeonian dream ; 
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Where nymphs and Naiads ever stray 

In their accastom'd simple way — 

I would prefer all this, and choose, 

And thereby nothing good abuse. 

As fitting best the needs of man 

In youthful age when life began ; 

Believe that it would make him blest. 

And that it e'en contained what's best 

For soundly educating youth. 

Consorting with celestial truth ; 

Aye, even with those pure high themes 

Which men sophistic count as dreams — 

Eather than trust him to the class 

Which merely knowledge would amass, 

While, headed by some haughty fool. 

Some governmental, finish'd tool. 

Some professorial sophist sly. 

Who, sooth, call'd himself the world's eye, 

Mundi oculus, who can see 

All the whole world's great mystery — 

Him who all sees, and by whom all 

Can see, whatever him you call. 

Besides, as ancient poets say. 

The lover's is the hero's way ; 

Through swollen rivers pass on both, 

O'er rugged mountains nothing loth ; 

For who but either could sustain 

The cold of night, the snows and rain ? 

Those Muses hold that woman's school 

With idleness would ne'er befool 
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The student, who must fly his ease 
If her he ever seeks to please. 
You deem this fanciful for youth ; 
Le Play calls it a social truth, 
Essential to a wise reform, 
To close the Revolution's storm *. 
All this is parenthetical, 
Though, sooth, not enigmatical. 
But now I would the tables turn. 
While feeling indignation burn. 



For what are men accusing thus — 
Yes ; what are we with all our fuss ? 
No longer pagans in our name. 
In much, perhaps, we're still the same. 
While women rise with their new hope. 
Men sink in the old grooves to grope. 
First, only take our falsehood now. 
So heedless of the broken vow. 
The classic sentences of old 
The words of present men unfold ; 
What Jove himself was thought to say 
Becomes the maxim of our day ; 
And though no sweet TibuUus sings, 
Time back again his doctrine brings — 
That, when in love, men may forswear 
Themselves, and all be manly, fair ; 

1 Tom. ii. 
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Oaths to confbie a lover's mind, 

Saith he, are home off by the wind, 

Thanks to great Jove, who says that they 

Should have no real lasting sway. 

Such perjuries excite his mirth, 

To Venus owing still their birth. 

" Let no woman ever believe," 

Catullus sings, " for men deceive. 

The oaths of those who promise much. 

Whose faith will never stand the touch 

Of time ; for women's hopes are vwn, 

And love in men will not remain ; 

At first there's nothing they won't swear ; 

Their point once gain'd, they leave her there." 

Oh, hard must he be who can change 

A heart for gain or lucre strange ! 

I only cite the classic page. 

What would it call the present age ? 

" Ah !" said I, " men seem still the same ?" 

For having said so I feel shame. 



But here we might let man go tree, 
So bitter is his misery. 
He needs of poet's blame no breath ;. 
Already he but moves in death. 
' For, oh ! with falsehood on his tongue,. 
His punishment cannot be sung. 
The wretch may triumph, call it glee ;. 
The end is quite a prodigy.. 
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One look from Innocence can smite 
His heart beyond all human might. 
One artless smile, and all has fled — 
The joy, the peace, the hope is dead. 
A strange confusion fills his brain ; 
He has no power to complain. 
His mind, one dull dark surface grown 
Of mist, no thought distinct will own. 
The self-respect which makes youth boast 
Grows unattainable the most ; 
And no keen torture ever sent 
Can yield that matchless punishment. 
He that will others thus beguile 
But lights his own funereal pile ; 
And all that sinks beneath his crust 
Is ashes and polluted dust. 



Tlien men, too, even will pretend 
They cannot love a real friend ; 
" For her they love can never be 
Deserving of that dignity." 
The more Catullus love would tell, 
The less he wishes Lesbia well ; 
He scruples not to own the fact, 
With no great delicacy rack'd. 
But cruelty becomes man's part. 
Insensibility of heart ; 
He even boasts that he will kill 
Her who subscribes not to his will. 
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" You shan't escape," we hear him cry, 
Catullus-like, " with me you die." 
Propertius, too, disdains to be 
A common vulgar enemy. 
No, that would not become his front ; 
But he will writey as is his wont — 
Yes, write what can put out her joy, 
And what the future can't destroy — 
" Yes, Cynthia was fair to see. 
But Cynthia was light for me." 
" You think," he adds, " Fame won't prevail ; 
But these poor lines will make you pale." 
For malice this speaks quite enough ; 
But now let's see man when he's rough. 
Take her whom he pretends to deem 
Deserving of his deep esteem. 
How shows he love to this his friend ? 
By causing her in gloom to spend 
Her life, while pass his idle days 
In clubs familiar to his ways ; 
Or else he sends her to some hall 
Which never witnesses the ball. 
Nor any simple mirthful change, 
While he will through all pleasures range. 
If poor, she merely is his drudge. 
Who after him must never trudge. 
And yet soft woman needs must like 
The things that will her fancy strike. 
Why should she alone be bound 
To the bare earth for ever ground ? 

F 2 
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Alas ! she too may need a smile, 
Long, tedious labours to beguile — 
With playful sports, at proper times, 
Such as would fit our mirthful rhymes. 
For woman's nature is so bright. 
She can't but love what gleams with light— 
The songy the music, and the diMice — 
The thousand gleams which joys entrance ; 
Though seldom will that creature mild 
Forget her duties or her child. 
But man opines that in her case 
Poor Nature must herself efface ; 
And so he utters the stale cry 
Of her inferiority- 
Created for himself alone, 
Not made of the same flesh and bone— 
THl pining, wearied, without strife. 
The shadow resteth of a wife. 
■ How changed her beauty since the day 
When first she gave herself away ! 
Not unavenged where Muses sing^ 
Ambrosial incense o'er her fling ; 
Their limbs grim cruelty may sever. 
But. the two names will touch for ever. 
If this be how man treats his friend. 
For others, think you, will he mend ? 
Ah^ those with whom he seeks his joys 
Soon learn what measures he employs. 
Each fine seducer is, like Jove, 
Degrading her he wants to love ;. 
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Quite heedless of his lo's tears, 

He only dreads his own vile fears. 

The metamorphosed one complains, 

But what cares he for all her stains ? 

For bed she sleeps on the cold ground. 

With even grass not always found ; 

She wanders by destruction's brink ; 

The muddy stream is all her drink ; 

Too timid to express regrett*, 

Within herself she pines and frets ; 

She feels she can no more rejoice ; 

She dreads the sound of her own voice. 

Lest it should disclose to others 

What her own poor young nature smothers ; 

She speeds to where she used to play, 

To her now sad the light of day. 

Her form reflected in the stream. 

The change afirights her as a dream 5 

She sees her father, sisters all ; 

Her by her name they will not call ^ 

For her they cannot recognize ; 

Her looks awaken but surprise. 

On each she would imprint a kiss ; 

Vain hopes ! she is reduced to this. 

No more for her their soft embrace. 

In her the past they cannot trace. 

She dreads the scanning of the crowd i 

Her thoughts are hidden in her shroud ; 

She fears to speak, lest it should be 

Revealing her own misery ; 
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For timid, shrinking, every eye 
Appears disdainful passing by. 
Yet if you search, 'twas Fortune's fault, 
No cause of hers, whate'er be thought. 
Not Jove, but man should be accused. 
When the fond weak are thus abused. 
How deep her fall men would not learn ; 
For that is only her concern. 
Degraded, let her pass away ; 
The world, they know, will nothing say. 
The " friend " would even yet defame 
Her whom he leaves without a name. 
" The traveller," he says, " will pass 
Her bones, and never breathe, alas ! " 
No ; but to others he will say, 
" This girl, now ashes, in her day 
Was not what I did sometimes praise 
In my blind, fond, impassion'd lays. 
No learned damsel e'er was she." 
In this all shame he thinks to be — 
His malice sought this form of ground ; 
Though now it leave an empty sound. 



And then again, like gods of old, 
Men will e'en change what we behold 
In their own form, till they become 
Quite bestial, as we see in some. 
Oh, proud Arachne ! ply thy loom ; 
Thy genius here has ample room. 
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Show man, like Jove, now Belhiine, 
Pretending that he feels love shine — 
Now changed into a Satyr vile, 
Nycteus' daughter to beguile — 
Now into gold that Danae, 
Seduced, may his poor victim be, — 
Then as a serpent he will glide 
All stealthy to Deoida's side, 
A heifer's figure then he'll take. 
And this will be for Arne's sake. 
Become a ram, he likewise stays 
Intent on his deceitful ways — 
A porpoise in the briny sea. 
That great Deucalion's daughter he 
May seize and injure like the rest. 
And still deem all his actions best. 
A hawk or lion he will prove. 
To gratify his false feign'd love. 
Show metamorphosed thus the man, 
And think he loves, aught if you can. 



And then, still worse than times of old. 
Our age will weigh its loves with gold. 
Come forth, too, grave men, grasping, stern, 
For you with others I discern. 
Caligula upon his gold 
Lay often naked, o'er it roU'd ; 
And you, who fain would love belie. 
For pounds and shillings only sigh. 
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If man could always have his will, 

The age of gold would tarry still ; 

That age which made the bard complain 

That honours would with gold remain — 

That even love, yes, love itself, 

Can only be procured with pelf. 

Such still is man's bold constant creed ; 

Of nought besides will he feel need. 

At Kensington there is a hall 

Of portraits — poets, statesmen, all 

Who lately lived, can there be seen, 

Just as they thought and lived, I ween. 

It needs no strange or subtle skill 

To trace upon each face the will 

That animated all those men 

According as each fix'd it then ; 

Though I must grant there's one exception 

(De Quincey, give me leave to mention), 

As there exhibiting a face 

In which no master-thought you trace. 

In all the rest you can discover 

The type of which each was the " lover." 

In one you mark'd reflection grave. 

But 'twas appearances to save. 

The posture of the hand alone 

Display'd no self-oblivious tone. 

Another it was plain to see 

Had long been versed in pedantry. 

There was a face that seem'd to show 

A deep, unmix'd, and settled woe ; 
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But in it too was something strain'd, 

'Twas self-imposed ; 'twas Self remain'd. 

Another wore a business air, 

While pert formality was there. 

You saw a Bond-street dandy then, 

The vainest of all worldly men. 

You saw a stem and wrathful saint. 

Whom selfish pride did move and taint. 

In one, I grant, you witnessed fire ; 

But it smack'd much of smould'ring ire. 

The Gorgon's eye it might resemble ; 

But Love before it needs must tremble. 

Great affectation, pride, alone 

Unto that other gave a tone. 

But a sweet, free, and joyous youth. 

Could not once there be found, in truth; 

Loving something you could tell 

Was each 5 but then, distinguish well, 

No one seem'd ready to impart 

To any other all his heart. 

There was a cold, protesting air ; 

No wholly gentle type was there. 

Sooih, lovers* faces in that host 

Were not what I remarked the most. 

I saw not what the poets call 

Vultus amantia in that hall. 

I marvell'd not ; for look around. 

In man, pray where does that abound ? 

Lust of display, and all the seeming 

That poets say unmakes our being. 
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Can seldom now be quite conceal' d, 

On countenances so reveal'd. 

Sooth, Wisdom's, Virtue's, Honour's voice, 

Are what men say direct their choice, 

While cowardice and fashion sway 

All the matter that they say. 

They are so deeply cunning grown, 

That selfishness they will disown. 

'Tis all for woman that they care. 

Who nobly would the future dare ; 

While they, so prudent, would demur 

" To bring their sorrows down on her." 

Of arithmetical desires 

The man of our age never tires. 

No blissful life these lovers feel 

Unless it also is " genteel " — 

That odious word, beneath the Muse, 

Which she at least would never use. 

Sweet Hymen's roseate prospects all 

Depend on stocks that rise or fall ; 

Emotional, ideal bliss. 

Is now all levell'd down to this ; 

And matters styled " of fact " alone 

As of importance men will own. 

How changed are manners thus around ! 

What used on English tongues to sound ? 

" All for love, or a world well lost," 

But now men haggle at the cost. 

Our public will deem out of fashion 

All true love tales of real passion. 



^ 
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Profit, not love, is what men praise 

Who follow e'en their ancient ways. 

As are disclosed on classic pages, 

Where war with Love base Passion wages. 

Just hear how they are now perplex'd, 

With want of money sorely vex'd. 

To gain it they must emigrate, 

Such is the new device they state. 

For them no cottages with love ; 

That kind of thing they're quite above. 

They laugh at trust in Providence, 

And say it shows a want of sense. 

AH this discolour'd foam that rages 

You see defiling classic pa^es ; 

Yes, even in old Roman strain 

The very poets do complain 

Of things, bound by a certain link 

To those that men at present think ; 

So that, before our clubs arose, 

Man was not what you might suppose. 

Before the tawny leaf was known 

He would all selfish pleasures own — 

As Horace says, " Reduce to smoke 

And ashes " gaii^ he did invoke ^ 

Strange words, which I do not invent, 

Explaining how man's money went, 



» '* — — omne 

Terterat in fumum et cinerem." 
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As if themselves they'd rather smother 
Than spend their means upon another ; 
As now for dear cigars some pay 
What would become a household's stay. 
It seems at all times man divines 
In poveiiy that no Love shines. 
That grand discovery you see 
Before this nineteenth century. 
To sum up all, if any tries, 
Men love not chiefly sacrifice. 
Unless with such exceptions rare, 
As prove that youth can be most fair. 



Now, meanwhile, what thinks woman fond ? 

Oh, she can soar man's thoughts beyond ! 

Unless his sophistry has crept 

Into her bosom while she slept. 

For, first, 'tis she who won't complain — 

Who won't admit that men are vain. 

If you would hear her constant thought, 

With her, not man, still lies each fault. 

For her he is what some would be, 

An image of bright chivalry. 

'Tis she that chiefly feels true love, 

Unselfish, and like that above ; 

And, conscious of no evil shame, 

'Tis she who laughs at those who .blame ; 

While we, for vice crowds credulous. 

Of judgments rash are emulous. 
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And oh, how oft now men will need 

The poet's love, the poet's creed ! 

As when poor Ovid sweetly sung, 

By base misgivings feeling stung, 

And bade himself cast to the winds 

The momentary doubts he finds — 

" Believe now what you wish is there," 

He says, " and let not safety scare. 

Fidelity, both whole and true, 

Whole confidence demands from you. 

Yes ; sooner would I trust my faith 

To what old Fable vainly saith. 

Deem true Medusa's serpent hair. 

Dogs in a maid that have their lair. 

Chimera, dragon, lion, both* 

Who still fierce flames will vomit forth — 

Strange quadrupeds with human breast. 

The triple bodies, and the rest — 

The triple-headed dog below. 

Him from whom scores of arms grow. 

Sphinx, Harpies, monsters bull and man — 

Yes, all these fables hear I can, 

Hather than for an instant think 

That thou forgetfulness wilt drink. 

Becoming cold for me, thy friend. 

Whose love for thee can never end. 

Divided by both seas and land, 

Hills, rivers, plains, and ocean's strand, 

Within my mind nought can us sever — 

No ; me from thee the same as ever." 
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Come, let us rest, still sing awhile, 

And mark the woman's life and style. 

Indeed, it will do all men good 

When her great heart is understood. 

And here no novelties profane 

I will adduce my page to stain. 

Let Gabriel, Tellez, be invoked, 

When minds by pedants are provoked — 

That monk whom Spain will ne'er disown, 

As Tirso de MoUino known. 

Who woman praises with such wit. 

Unless she be a hypocrite — 

In works to sophistry opposed. 

And showing woman, all disclosed — 

Pure works that are aJQfected never — 

But dear and popular for ever. 

Oh, speed we to the summer bower ! 

Come, pluck with me the bright wild flower. 

Yes ; bid the dull cold world adieu. 

And deck our feet with pearls of dew. 

Let's sing of love ; but who would dare 

The man with woman to compare. 

When he would play the lover's part. 

And fancy that he has a heart 

Inspired by that holy flame 

Which oft in him is but a name ? 

Or else what few can bear to see 

An unsubstantial mimicry. 

While in her bosom brightly glows 

A rapture that he little knows. 
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A recent journalist had sought 

To hear discuss'd the public thought 

On woman, love, and wedded life. 

And whether man should seek a wife. 

When bars conventional arose 

Such conmion projects to oppose. 

Opinion divei*se soon did prove 

A novel parliament of Love. 

But, all once heard, it then was clear 

That two great parties did appear, 

Into which then might be divided 

All who thus wrote, while each decided — 

By nature quite antagonistic. 

The Positive and sooth the mystic. 

And then, for truth and honour's sake. 

He own'd the side that women take 

Was that with which young hearts agree^ 

Both now and eke eternally. 

The generous and noble thought 

The woman to these letters brought. 

Where cowardice appeared to be 

An evil worse than poverty; 

Where love was said to far excel 

The " comfort " which men like so well — 

All that he said, " I pray you note, 

I frankly own a woman wrote." 

'Twas not " the weak " who fear'd collision, 

Or valued much the world's derision. 

If Fortune's blows or Time's fierce stream 

« 

Should waken them from Love's young dream. 
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True, women are not Sapphos all ; 
But they can hear great Nature's call, 
To cherish what will never die. 
But live immortal in. the sky. 
Proud man may call it what he will ; 
But 'tis the foe to every ill 
That oft his nature can degrade 
Till he is wholly selfish made. 
The woman feeds and lives on love, 
As robed in human hues above. 
Where fancied wants will pass away. 
And Love's pure bliss for ever stay — 
No tears defile the placid face 
In that celestial, happy place. 



I said her life we should observe, 

Though from that course I now would swerve. 

For, sooth, you hear her life and thought 

When once her style you will have caught. 

Which man may imitate and sing, 

While she is all the living thing. 

With woman, words and things change place, 

Reversing what defines their race ; 

Her words are sons of heavenly birth. 

But things the daughters of the earth. 

Thus altering the parts they play. 

Opposed to what grammarians say. 

No longer now we hear of gold 

As needful, when the truth is told ; 
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It is a soft yet high disdain 

Of wants that make the man complain. 

We breathe no vitiated air — 

We scent heaven's zephyrs fragrant there. 

For her Necessity expires, 

Chased hence by her pure, fond desires. 

Just cite before her classic lines, 

And mark how her high valour shines. 

For instance, words like these you'll hear 

If Ovid's verse should meet her ear — 

" *Ti8 somewhat" how his thoughts are low. 

She cries, when he will tell them so, 

" 'Tis somewhat in distressful time 

If then your breast be free from crime." 

" Oh, heart ! " she whispers, " let's say more, 

'Tis all, it is the richest store ; 

Then let grief come — ^'tis short — time flies ; 

But life, with love like ours, ne'er dies " 

The critic may object, prefer 

The line to what he hears from her ; 

But setting taste and style aside. 

They differ, sooth, a whole world wide. 

For man will count the years, the cost. 

Till by his prudence all is lost ; 

She trusts ; and, while these orbs remain, 

A trust like hers is never vain. 



" Perish the man who search'd the ground," 
She cries, " and emeralds first found, 

G 
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With Tyrian purple who first dyed 
The snowy sheep, to nurture pride ; 
Who first a form to avarice gave, 
And taught men all but Love to save. 
Appearances and life genteel 
To be the greatest wants we feel." 
Again, O Muse ! forgive that word, 
GroTvn so important, though absurd. 
From lips like hers will rather flow 
Sounds that at least the grand can show, 
As when spontaneously she cries, 
And with old classic language vies — 
" Now say of what great use to me 
If I should countless riches see ! 
A thousand oxen, and all mine — 
A house where Phrygian columns shine. 
With marble floors and ceilings bright. 
And purple robes to please the sight. 
Or all things that the vulgar prize-^ 
All which to gain the vulgar tries. 
Go, search for ever, and you'll find 
That money can't refresh the mind. 
With thee and love, with thee I'm sure 
Most joyfully I could be poor. 
Without thee, not the gift of kings 
To my lone bosom solace brings. 
Let others count up if they will — 
Let me be deem'd the poor one still. 
Amerced of what life now demands 
From all our strange fictitious bands. 
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Anticjra would be too small 

If we gave hellebore to all 

Who now, through being this way vain, 

Become, in point of fact, insane. 

Know that the greatest pleasure lies 

Not in those things that fools surprise — 

The showy house, the dainty fare, 

The lacqueys who around you stare ; 

But deep within yourself still look. 

For there alone is its sly nook, 

If love within you reigns supreme 

To dissipate each selfish dream. 

Oh, live then bravely for the rest ! 

To hard things show a brave, strong breast ; 

Nor think that sad will be my lot. 

As if all this were soon forgot. 

My state will not be therefore hard. 

If you will hear the classic bard. 

Who says that Love will e'en command 

His votaries to shun the grand. 

* Love orders you,' he says, * to be 
In a small house both blithe and free. 
Oh, happy ages ! * then he cries, 

* When each one with the other vies 
To serve eternal God with thought. 
In which a fable now is sought. 

But he who loves would fables choose 
Bather than Love an instant lose. 
Our iron times will lovers scorn. 
When all for profit men are bom. 

g2 
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But profit often plunder means — 

And then behold what intervenes ; 

'Tis armies vast, 'tis death, 'tis woe. 

Such presents profit can bestow.' " 

In songs like these you ever find 

The woman's thought, the woman's mind. 

" Give me," she cries, ** but frugal fare, 

The slope, the sti'eam, cerulean air — 

Joys in the shady valley still. 

And, to crown all, an honest will. 

I deem a London wife but mad. 

If what Augustus never had 

She now would for herself possess — 

And contented with her dress. 

Expensive follies round her find — 

As furniture of costly kind. 

Or food which he commended when 

'Twas ' vulgar ' as for common men ^ 

Oh, may these manners soon return, 

For which I feel my bosom burn ! 

When simple leaves, not precious stones, 

The fairest brow for jewels owns ; 

When senators would tend their fiocks, 

Sleep upon straw, and no one mocks. 

Are we reduced to this at last, 

To wish that Cama had not pass'd 

Away from human memory — 

That simple, poor divinity, 

^ " Vix privatae elegantifle—cibi vulgaris." — Suet. 73 — 76. 
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To honour whom men used to eat 
Nothing, sooth, but the coarsest meat — 
As lard or beand with oaten cake — 
And all for poverty's sweet sake ; 
Luxurious banquets being then 
The scorn of noble worthy men ? 
The days of chivalry, you say, 
Are now for ever pass'd away ; 
But in this one respect, oh ! ciy. 
To back a little let us try/' 
Yes ; back a moment if you can. 
And let us once more see the man. 
As free to follow Nature's voice. 
And in her simple ways rejoice. 
For sake of ancient happiness. 
That sweetness which we can't express. 
Which we are losing day by day. 
As rushing forward on our way. 
Oh, let us, let us steps retrace I 
To live with Nature face to face. 
If it be lawful this to say, 
Oh, give us back the ancient way I 
You would be envied. What care I 
For envy and its pleasures sly ? 
Avaunt ! the glory of the vulgar ; 
I prize it not ; I only wonder 
At the low, stupid degradation 
Of wishing but a higher station. 
Opera-boxes for the night. 
Unheard-of things to dazzle sight. 
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Let it be no distressing thought 
If pitchers on the head be brought 
By those whose smiles you ever need, 
Although not princesses indeed. 
For Homer's Grecian women thus 
Can be examples unto us. 
If ormolu can not be had, 
A couch of grass is not so bad, 
Where, too, for nothing we can hear 
The singing birds still perching near. 
He who is best content will be 
With what the vulgar never see — 
Enough for him a quiet breast. 
The silence and the blissful rest. 
The friend and nurse of Industry, 
From which such pleasures flow to thee. 
Let me the woods and streandets haunt. 
And there defy each vulgar taunt. 
Perhaps for Love I've given all. 
Become to worldly eyes but small. 
If even some should point at me, 
I heed them not. I am with thee. 
What care I for the looks of others. 
In whom vile cant their nature smothers ? 
For them I shun no pleasant street. 
Quite careless whom I see and meet. 
Love is for me the end of cares. 
Nor do I seek how aught else wears. 
She asks with poets, " What is best ? " 
And answers, " Riches of the breast. 
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Except these goods, and those of mind, 
Unworthy all the rest I find — 
Mortal, and quickly passing they. 
Oh, value them but as the clay. 
The heart, the heart, the heart alone, 
There is the wealth that I would own. 
For me, in darkness of the night. 
Oh, Love, thou art the noontide bright ! 
For me in solitude, gay crowds. 
In nakedness, rich costly shrouds. 
Whate'er thou wilt, that do I will, 
But fan me with thy bright wing still. 
Thine, and without a thought of stain. 
Yes, thine I ever will remain." 



Well, there is now the woman's style ; 
But let us hear her still awhile. 
" 'Tis luxury that spoils us all ; 
For so your fancied wants I call. 
Ruin soon enters where she brings 
Her manifest and deadly stings. 
A sad careworn and anxious life 
Owes but to her its ceaseless strife. 
To deaths so strangely premature 
'Tis she that opes the pathway sure. 
All seeds of care spring from her head. 
From early manhood till you're dead. 
The cruel food for vicious minds 
'Tis she that searches for and finds ; 
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She makes you pass the stormy sea, 
Insane, your home, your friends to flee ; 
. But if you will your heart expand, 
To feel how love alone is grand. 
To find contentment in the joys 
That Nature for your good employs ; 
To prize an humble, lowly home — 
No more will you desire to roam. 
Before its trellis'd, humble door. 
Upon its simple garnish'd floor. 
You'll see me cheerful, careless lie, 
Quite heedless of all passing by ; 
The custom too itself is old — 
For quietness surpasses gold. 
I am not of ambition's stuff; 
To see my home is quite enough ; 
As when the Roman poet cried, 
And schemes of emigrants defied. 
Let me but see the Forum still. 
For earth I have no other will. 
So let me see our London street. 
And life, though humble, will be sweet. 
Gorgonian houses please not me. 
Where changed to flint are all I see — 
Stiff creatures, cold as any stone — 
Bah ! I'd much rather be alone. 
And as for banquets any day, 
In troth the whole I have to say 
Is simply this ; I rather hate 
What is made up of formal state ; 
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And, sooth, from what I hear and see, 
Most fair young women side with me. 
We want to run, and romp, and play, 
And not at tables sit and stay. 
Our tastes are quite imperial too. 
If what you told me once was true. 
The choice of Titus would suit us — 
An entertainment without fass ; 
No vain profusion give to me, 
But homely fare and jollity ^ 
Your Horace, that you love to cite, 
Did like what best can us delight — 
A dinner short, and near the stream, 
A couch of grass, where we can dream." 
These gems are from the poet's rill. 
But 'tis each woman you hear still. 



Then to yield help is she inclined ; 
So let us mark her prudent mind. 
To see how much she can achieve. 
And you beyond your hopes relieve. 
Whatever be our vexations vast, 
'Tis her sweet aid that best will last. 
Let Cynthias, Lesbias, Delias pass. 
And take we any English lass — 



* *• Convivia instituit jucunda magis quam profusa." — 
Suet. 
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Your Alice, Annie, Lizzie fond, 

Who will to all, I think, respond. 

Quite worn down, fretted, vex'd past thought. 

You recklessly her presence sought ; 

When suddenly you feel 'tis well ; 

You find she can your whole heart spell, 

Revive your hopes, refresh your mind. 

Soothe the deep-bruised, the broken bind ; 

Set you to rights, you know not how — 

But there you are, a new man now. 

I do not sing of smiles and looks — 

Such common-place there's no one brooks ; 

Of sweetness, kindness I might sing, 

And no false incense o'er her fling. 

Or I might hint at industiy, 

Which always is a thing of glee ; 

For if at times, like nymphs of old. 

No needle in their hand they hold, 

Like them the flowers are their care, 

Arranged with tender art and rare. 

For colour's harmonies they know. 

And where each beauty best can show ; 

Infusing order every where. 

They make each rude spot a parterre. 

Their presents, too, I might recount — 

Of costly things a small amount — 

But oh, how precious are their gifts 

To him who all their secrets sifts ! 

Mere rubbish when by others seen ? 

Sooth, nothing very great I ween. 
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'Tis acorns all brought from home, 

When thither she will gladly roam ; 

'Tis costless trinket for your need, 

For cards when to your friends you speed. 

What muse will let you sing cigars, 

Or cases dotted all with stars ? 

Or for your neck some coloured tie, 

Some trifle that will please her eye. 

But why proceed ? when each is small, 

Though proving than rich jewels all 

To you much dearer for the thought. 

Sooth, which for you she each has brought. 

Still, these your change cannot explain ; 

The mystery wUl yet remain. 

Whence, then, and how this transformation, 

This great and sudden restoration ? 

Is it effected by the eyes. 

With which in power nothing vies ? 

That which pours lustre o'er the night. 

Makes dark the day, however bright, . 

Makes honey bitterest of all. 

Makes sweet the absinth's pungent gall ? 

Tell me, O Muse, what can it be ? 

'Tis every thing yon hear and see, 

But far more, what no sense can feel — 

The soul's recover'd health and weal — 

The soul's enchantment, bliss supreme, 

More sweet than any fairy's dream ; 

A true and quite mysterious rest, 

Of real human good the best. 
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All other things I find are rough ; 

This makes all smooth, and is enough, 

Sweet Heaven, in thy own wondrous way, 

To make our life a happy day. 

But let us view it in detail. 

And, sooth, 'twill prove a summer's tale. 



Not, sooth, as poets have described 

Grim Envy's house, is joy proscribed. 

Gay laughter is not absent here. 

Nor any playful tricks and dear ; 

Howe'er them long and well you know. 

It still seems all a fairy show. 

Viperian flesh is not their food ; 

Besides, they would not think it good. 

No eyes averted are from you ; 

They rather pierce you through and through. 

Not slowly do they leave their seat ; 

They spring up nimbly on their feet. 

To greet your entering with what 

Of course you know I'll mention not. 

'Tis virtue when we silence keep, 

'Tis vice not to let small things sleep ; 

For, sooth, that some are quite censorious. 

Is, I opine, to all notorious. 

No tongue with poison here is foul — 

No paleness shows that speaks the Ghoul. 

What Dermont whispers of a queen. 

May in these damsels oft be seen. 
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Of words and looks in strict proportion 
To different ranks, they have no notion. 
How droll to bear that pedant's blame 
Because to all they are the same ! 
No sudden change of voice you hear 
When they address some menial near ; 
No hollow, cold, inhuman sound, 
Escapes their lips for such around ; 
To all alike, familiar, gay. 
To speak like nature is their way. 

But what of language must I sing, 

Since style, of course, includes that thing ? 

In London, aspirates will play 

At moments in a mirthful way. 

Suppose that through some gracious lip 

A fault occasional may slip. 

Is that a reason, when they pass. 

That you should flout an artless lass ? 

Why even this, when rarely found. 

Can bring us back to classic ground ; 

As when Catullus Arrius chaff'd. 

And, though with much good humour, laugh'd 

Because Ionian floods became 

Upon his tongue a sound to blame — 

Hionian, just as we might hear 

From one we loved, say, twice a year *. 

^ *' loniofi fluctus, postqnam illuc Anius isset 
Jam noQ lonios esse sed Hioaios." 
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But 'tis a fact that faults like these 
Will woman more than man displease. 
They may be garrulous, what then ? 
That scarcely should displease us men, 
Who, unlike Jove, would never send 
A nymph to where all speech must end ; 
As when to the dull nether lake, 
Where silence nought must ever break, 
Poor Lara was ccmdemned to fly, 
And guided there by Mercury. 
No ; let them rattle on right fast ; 
Of words, perhaps, they'll speak the last ; 
But, oh ! like Echo's voice, 'twill seem 
Soft music o'er a haunted stream. 
And then, what yields a joy to me. 
They'll let you all their wonders see. 
Like Herse, fairest of the fair. 
Before your eyes they'll comb their hair — 
Such confidence will Beauty feel, 
They know no art they won't reveal. 
For Nature, though she does her best. 
Will still leave Art to give a zest 
To what without that culture rare 
Would argue but a want of care. 
Why art on horses men will spend — 
On mane, and feet, and tail they tend. 
In truth, no woman will dissemble 
That what is fair she may resemble. 
No frigid, supercilious way 
Can be where all is simple, gay. 



k 
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There are dull circles, where the fair 

Are brilliant with quaint jewels rare — 

Where they, like Nero, deem it nice 

To wear the same dress never twice — 

Who are themselves as handsome now 

As their own anger will allow * ; 

But Nature's beauties little care 

For all the stately manners there. 

While Flora for the duke's rout pants. 

Sweet Lizzie goes to tea at aunt's. 

They shun the place where men are grown. 

With ladies too, all changed to stone, 

On which Apollo never laid 

His lyre, but where each one is staid. 

Not vocal with a dulcet sound. 

As Scylla once each fragment found. 

You may, indeed, there strike each flint. 

But never will you mark a hint 

That's soft retum'd ; but, hard and mute. 

Each will your nature little suit. 

For musical themselves, and fond. 

Girls must have echoes to respond 

To what they utter or suggest. 

Or when with eyes they speak the rest. 

But then, for this you love them more — 

Love do I say ? ay, e'en adore. 



I " spectabilis auro 

Et quantum ira sinit formosa." 
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Then, too, if poor, how does this lass 

Contrive to make expedients pass — 

To render all things round her bright. 

Without a speck to wound the sight ! 

How does a little space suffice 

For plants, for seats so cool and nice ! 

Inverted tumblers serve to shield 

Young leaves, and true hot-houses yield. 

If small inventions make you smile, 

As well as great they can beguile 

The tedium of each common day, 

And make you love each simple way 

Which thus with small means can create 

What others cannot gain with great — 

A proof that Nature, ever kind. 

Will recompense the woman's mind. 

So fertile in such dulcet arts 

To steal away all manly hearts. 

And then what hospitality 

If poor, and what simplicity ! 

'Tis Baucis and Philemon there. 

Who spread out well-provided fare. 

Your hostess, though without their years. 

Is, for her guest, without their fears. 

No servants, male or female, stand 

To execute implied command. 

All the whole household you can see 

At once in only two or three — 

A daughter, mother, and their guest — 

In vain you ask. Where are the rest ? 
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'Tis they who order and obey 

While Mercury or Jove may stay — 

Or, as in our own times, the swell 

Who, like each god, finds all things well. 

The shifts of the poor lowly state 

May inward mirth, perhaps, create ; 

But, oh ! how different that smile 

If greatness you observe awhile. 

Its arts and its expedients vain, 

Which only Pride can well explain — 

Most great, perhaps, in what they show. 

But microscopic all below, 

Still more fallacious than the wave, 

More awful than the winds that rave, 

Much harder than the gnarled oak, 

Far sadder than the raven's croak. 

More stem, inmiovable, than rocks, 

Insensible to all that shocks ; 

E'en prouder than the peacock praised, 

At nothing joyous or amazed ; 

More truculent than any bear. 

With a. true grim Miedusa's stare ;; 

Deafer than all the storms so fierce. 

Still sharper than the thorns that pierce ;: 

More pityless than Hydra found. 

Or any snake that sweeps the ground ! 

Oh, then your inward laugh is fraught. 

With no sweet, pleasant, wholesome thought — 

Not like the smiles of angels fair. 

As brilliant as the summer's air. 
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And such as even you could not 

Quite hide within the lowlj spot, 

All dappled with more flowers gay 

Than a soft meadow in sweet May ; 

More full of frolic than the kid, 

Whose playful revels are not chid ; 

Still lighter than the sparkling shells 

Along the shore where ocean swells ; 

More grateful than the noontide shade, 

More lofty than the forest glade ; 

Softer than e'en the swan's white breast. 

And sweeter than all other rest. 

So thus the ancient fable still 

Each day can realize, fulfil. 

Unnumber'd palaces stand round 

Where not one open door is found 

For you there, and still less a heart. 

Since Pride within them dwells apart ; 

While the poor, humble, small alcove 

Will welcome you to stay who rove ; 

Where woman can aggrandize all. 

Cause greatest things to yield to small. 

If only there should be a mind 

That can appreciate and find 

The root of all true bliss below. 

Which makes life like a flower blow. 

Sooth, furs may all be false for me. 

False all her summer finery — 

Grebe, lace, gems, brooches, feathers, rings, 

With her ten thousand other things. 
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Which, when they're mock, will no one grieve 
Who finds within what won't deceive ; 
For 'tis within, in heart and soul. 
That genuine must be the whple ; 
And when we find|the real there. 
We little heed what she may wear. 



There are, of course, who will protest 
That contradicting this is best, 
Who deem that all these views betray 
A vulgar and mistaken way — 
" The native red and white " despise, 
As only suiting common eyes ; 
Like those new artists who disdain 
All English beauty, and complain 
Of what the rest of men admires. 
Whom all that they think fair but tires — 
So substituting for the rose 
The grey that on the olive shows ; 
For the fair lily, soft and white. 
Expressions that are grim as night. 
They want what nature won't produce, 
Some vague new thing which can seduce 
Men who are grown such selfish elves. 
That they hate all except themselves 
And what their own whim would create. 
As suiting best afiected state. 
The girl then of the period, too. 
Is one they think would never do. 

H 2 
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They hate them all so, more or less, 

Though most the poor belied swelless, 

Whose foes alone they mark and hear, 

So not for them the plucky dear. 

But how end those who women scorn, 

And will live lonely and forlorn ? 

To woman coming late, they find 

That all their sharp sight has been blind. 

And have the wit at last to choose 

What makes them a true woman lose. 

For since,. Pygmalion-like, they hate 

All vulgar beauty, as they state. 

Too apt to hear mere defamation. 

Which still assails the whole creation. 

As if, become Propoetides, 

All girls contracted vicious ways — 

Thinking that Nature gives a mind 

To woman worst of human kind ; 

Determined to live ever free 

In un annoy 'd celibacy, 

They have, like him, recourse to art. 

And wed some form without a heart — 

Some figure loved because it stands 

Not moulded by sweet Nature's hands. 

They think it speaks with vocal sound 

While speechless bone alone is found ; 

Though latent ajrt a surface shows 

O'er which they bend and think love grows- 

To which, like him, they jewels bring — 

Bich bracelets, necklace, costly ring. 
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Brooches, with shells of eveiy stain, 
With blandishments, but all in vain. 
For metamorphoses are past ; 
The pale cold ivory will last ; 
The solid prize, with all their pains, 
A lifeless, speechless thing remains. 
Deprived of movement, without sense, 
An image mute, a mere pretence. 



But now, returning back we fly ; 
To show what woman is we'll try, 
Undaunted by the blame of those 
Who always evil will suppose. 
But because vice some men will suit. 
Must others therefore all be mute, 
Hang down their heads, and fear to raise 
A bold free voice in woman's praise ? 
Sooth, greatly you mistake our heart 
If you would have us play that part. 



If in detail her worth you'd lear% 
Her action you can soon discern. 
Great Moliere sees it in the art 
With which she order can impaf t. 
Whatever cause exists for rage. 
He says, a woman can assuage. 
And with one word make all things well- 
Such tact possesses every belle. 
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Then woman's voice is Lesbia's still, 

Denouncing idleness as ill. 

" Catullus, leisure is thy bane ; 

Of that," she says, " I must complain. 

Too much in leisure you exult ; 

For what is leisure's last result ? 

Such idleness still ruins Kings, 

On happy States destruction brings." 

Then, too, no conduct she can bear 

That is not open, manly, fair. 

With Cicero she thinks 'tis clear 

In what light tricks to all appear. 

A base advantage slily taken 

Can her fine anger but awaken. 

" Who sees not that this all belongs," 

She asks, " to meanness, worst of wrongs ?" 

Ingenuous and open still, 

The man must be to suit her will. 

No sluggish Oriental slave. 

Who nothing would for Justice brave — 

Who, like a Buddhist weak and faint. 

Would think inaction makes a saint. 

Who worships but Necessity; 

With no high thought to make him free ; 

No eastern fool, though from the East 

Came He by whom this false peace ceased. 

To please her, man must battle ever 

Intenially with bold endeavour. 

While wearing mentally a sword 

Till truth and justice be restored ; 



> 
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For intervention he must be, 

The weak to aid, the wrong'd to free ; 

For when such thoughts in bosoms reign. 

Of wars she'll not have to complain ; 

Mere Force without them is a jest, 

A curse, a punishment at best. 

In these, she says, man must be strong. 

And soon will end all moral wrong. 

With thoughts like these he must be arm'd 

If with her smile he would be charm'd. 

He must be simple, just, and good. 

If her demands are understood ; 

Not secret, cunning, dark, and cold. 

With malice, as we oft behold. 

Another Ciceronian thought 

In woman may be always sought ; 

For nothing that is cruel she 

Thinks e'er can bring utility. 

Which is of equity the mother. 

As Horace says ; she knows no other. 

Then all her counsels, too, are such 

As tell you " never aught too much." 

Her part on each great, small occasion. 

Is to inculcate moderation. 

A gentle counsel, like the Muse, 

To give you she will ever choose. 

Composing faces all for fame 

Is weariness that she would blame. 

But it is woman who can guide 

To victories on every side, 
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Like Sappho, though you only seek 

For girls but popular and weak. 

" You ask me how I come to sing," 

Propertius says, " so high a thing ?" 

Not this Calliope inspired. 

Nor yet " the great Apollo lyred. 

It is but a simple girl thus 

Who gave such genius unto us." 

'Tis she that wakens up the mind, 

All lovely, gracious things to find. 

Her playful combats even yield 

For Iliads an Homeric field. 

Her doings and her sayings prove 

An endless theme for noble love ; 

While out of nothing seem to rise 

Great histories that can surprise 

Even ourselves, who merely write 

As each day brings fresh charms to sight. 

But now, perhaps, all this might be 

Pass'd over, left in secrecy, 

Provided we the rest would tell — 

Thai goodness which makes all things well. 

" While you were still of simple mind," 
A poet says, " true love did bind 
Me then to love your mind as much 
As the material form I touch. 
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But now your figure e'en is changed, 
Since you from goodness are estranged." 
Perhaps these lines do but betray 
The man's suspicious, fickle way ; 
But were they true, 'tis seldom so 
That woman's goodness fails to grow. 
" If to confess our faults be well," 
Saith Ovid, " I confess and tell 
That mad and wearied now I pass, 
And tired with my faults, alas ! " 
Let all such spirits hither fly. 
And on a woman's bosom lie ; 
For goodness, even in another. 
Can our own evil often smother ; 
And nothing ever can surpass 
The native goodness of a lass. 
So full of nature's charity 
(If you permit the phrase to me). 
Of homely, sweet simplicity ; 
And therefore (mark the sentence well). 
Full of what deepest truth can tell ; 
Since all within her mind is grace, 
Which we in words and deeds can trace. 
But hear how foes of her will speak — 
" Theh' mind," says one, " is ever weak. 
Most wicked, frail, imbecile, vain. 
Inconstant as the weather vane — 
And yet, and yet, in spite of this. 
We give up all to gain a kiss 
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From one such animal, when she 
Will smile, and our companion be ;" 
Or, in translation literal, 
" Give all for that there animal." 
The mad confession does but show 
What all true lovers clearly know, 
That goodness has a magic strange. 
Even for those who farthest range ; 
Whose censures from a false vain tongue 
Cannot stay truth from being wrung 
From hearts that always understand 
How goodness can the world commaQd. 



Still this, of course, is understood 

As but the type of womanhood ; 

For, sooth, exceptions may be found 

Like weeds in best, most fruitful ground. 

But when on us you them inflict. 

No point you prove — you but afflict ; 

For there is still without parade, 

The goodness that will court the shade 

Unconsciously — the mighty spell 

Which even can be felt by hell. 

Her nature fits all figures found. 

Most opportune, to goodness bound ; 

To change her though you may endeavour, 

Her nature is deconim ever. 

And then, forgiving, placid, kind. 

Excuses she will ever find 
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Accommodated to each state, 
And e'en invincible to Fate. 
Forgiveness did I sing ? Hush, hush ! 
Lest tears, tale-telling tears should gush. 
Grave man forgives, still cold in part, 
Soft woman with a flaming heart ; 
As if each act, like that, could be 
For her unearthly ecstasy — 
As if the " seventy times seven " 
O'er her already burst ope' heaven ! 
But sing less lofty themes, O Muse, 
And what is only trivial choose. 
Take youth ; how wise and deep is she, 
Indulgent to a mystery. 
She'll teach him manners — even scold. 
But with a grace that can't be told ; 
For all the while she seems to love 
The very things she will reprove. 
And such reproof is then so strong. 
An end at once is put to wrong. 
It proves a potent, magic rein. 
Of which the curb'd will not complain. 
Unless through proud insanity 
That rages like Democracy, 
As Plato would so deeply write. 
Who knew those passions wild as night.. 
Men in their senses love her soul, 
Which in one glance can see the whole. 
But all her wisdom is like this — 
One vast and noble synthesis. 
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Tlie ancient poets seem'd to know 

How well she could forgive a foe. 

For thus we hear them sing and say, 

As long familiar with her way, 

" The nymphs will give, though you are said 

To hate them all, alive or dead. 

The wave that can your thirst assuage. 

So arid with exhaustive rage." 



But hear what women say of youth, 
How they can penetrate the truth. 
" He wishes this the same as I, 
Though wishing it more secretly," 
She says, " for openly Love's name, 
I think, would only cause him shame. 
Were he to say, for ever fond. 
To my deep love he could respond, 
'T would shame him, so he still is mute, 
For silence does his nature suit." 



Then towards the aged how they look 
Is never told in tuneful book ; 
For here again is what the old 
Great poets seem not to unfold. 
They say that she remembers not 
All former things, they are forgot 
When once the bliss has past away ; 
They think that this is still her way. 
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But no ; she's mindful of the past, 
Knowing that nought can ever last. 
Whatever once did please her eye, 
She never, never will decry. 
What once gave pleasure to her ear, 
Still floating round her she will hear. 
Each joy she once knew with a friend, 
Is still remember'd without end. 
For her it is sufficient now 
That one was loved, it skills not how. 
To please her ever for the nonce. 
It is enough he pleased her once. 
Age sinks contented on her breast. 
Till Heaven will add the unsung rest. 



Still one more trait, and then I cease — 
It is her art and love of Peace. 



The victories for her I ween 
Are where no bloodshed can be seen. 
Upon her brow she wears no threats ; 
You'd say, within that nothing frets ; 
Her face denotes that choice of part 
Which once did win Europa's heart. 
Alas ! for this she now is blamed. 
For men are still of peace ashamed. 
At least, some say that peace would be 
If constant, baseness, misery, 
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From which alone would ever flow 

Effeminacy, meanness, woe ; 

While leaving for its certain trace 

A degradation of our race. 

The instinct of the woman thus 

They laugh at, and denounce to us 

As offspring of a sophist's brain. 

So wars, they think, should still remain. 

Who now would venture to unfold, 

As is in ancient fable told. 

How men of arms first sprung from snakes^ 

From teeth of vipers ? Each mistakes 

The real seed which did produce, 

For present population's use. 

Those spears and shields, and haughty crests 

On which " civilization " rests. 

What poet now would dare to own 

That he was like Catullus grown — 

So far as hating war's alarms, 

All standards, trumpets, sanguined arms ; 

Bidding all hopes of gain to fly. 

To leave him free to live and die ; 

Despising profit, pay, and fame, 

Ambitious of no empty name. 

Esteeming Love, whate'er we do, 

The better warfare of the two ? 

'Tis poets e'en with laurel brow 

Who wish all youth were armed now — 

No manly hand without its spear. 

Or what would represent it herd — 
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Its instrument the best devised, 

The most destructive, highest prized. 

For killing men — the Middle Ages 

Now scorn*d, laugh*d down with all their sages. 



Well, think you now, are these men right ? 

At least I'd keep it out of sight, 

PrefeiTing still a woman's knee 

To such chairs of philosophy ; 

For love and peace fonn woman's reign. 

When she at least will not complain ; 

While statesmen wise, like Cicero, 

Would wish with nations it were so. 

For he would undermine the thought 

Which oft makes warfare to be sought, 

Maintaining that the civil life 

Is nobler than all martial strife. 

These urbane things, he says, can be 

More glorious than all victoiy 

Or wars, though he is free to grant 

That for the latter most men pant. 

Yet poets of the ancient time 

Felt deeply of most wars the crime. 

" Oh, happy ages ! " oft they cry, 

" When no such armies we descry — 

The hatchet praised before the lance — 

No drill invented, but the dance, 

Young carpenters, mechanics, all 

Beloved, and nothing to appal ; 
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Gay youths and maidens left to play 
With order on the public way ; 
Whereas at present all we see 
Is slaughter, wounds, and misery — 
While ways unnumber'd all will tend 
To where all love with life will end." 
YouVe heard the poets ; but their lore 
Compared with songs surprises more. 
Why open stood the ancient fane 
Of Janus while a war did reign ? 
Why did that temple close its door 
As soon as States could peace restore ? 
The god himself, so question'd, said. 
As in the " Fasti " can be read, 
That his vast doors stood open then 
" In order to receive back men 
The quicker who from war would fly. 
And its iniquity descry. 
Whereas in peace he closed it fast, 
In order that the peace might last, 
Which, once imprison'd in his fane. 
Might not escape so soon again. 
That in his temple Peace confined 
There might be rest for all mankind." 
If Mars seem'd vile to pagan eyes. 
His later fame can not surprise 
When the true Prince of Peace unfurl'd 
His standard o'er the Christian world. 
Then poets, sages, not alone 
Taught this ; it was engraved on stone. 
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The capitals of pillars old 

Have long, as at Spires, all this told. 

For there you see the children bland 

With snakes and florets in their hand ; 

All animals subdued to man, 

And nothing to deserve his ban. 

The ti'iumph of a lasting peace. 

From all war's horrors a release. 

Disbanded soldiers must begone 

With broken spears, their part is done ; 

They beg their way from door to door ; 

Their occupation prized no more ! 

Thus men, at times and on the sly. 

War's foolishness to teach would try. 

But woman always understood 

That peace for men and States was good* 

" O Peace, be present," is her cry, 

Ke-echoing the ancient sigh. 

" Now meekly o'er this orb remain. 

And let us hear no martial strain. 

If fear to chain mankind should fail, 

Let nations love, and Peace prevail ! " 

Then Horace praised the noble wife 

Who hated but to hear of strife. 

Sooth, worthy of Mecaenas, she 

Of womanhood a type could be. 

Numantia's wars on the sweet lyre 

To hear she wish'd not or admire ; 

Nor cared she ever to hear tell 

Of direful Hannibal, the fell ; 
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Nor of the sea with blood dyed red 

And purple with its hosts of dead. 

No ; nor of homicidal Hector — 

'Tis Horace says it, loud objector. 

" Go, praise thy Mars, thou hireling paid,** 

She cries, " to carry on his raid. 

Your arms we hate ; and peace delights 

With all its line of blissful sights ; 

For Love, which solely makes all sound, 

Amidst such peace is ever found." 

At Rome the Fete of Mars was kept 

By women. Why ? Because they wept — 

Effected by their weeping peace, 

And sanguine discord made to cease. 



Sweet woman thus, in every age, 
Can best enjoy the classic page. 
Repeating from her heart of hearts 
The lesson which it still imparts. 
" Of iron was the man I trow 
Who warfare and not love would know. 
While seeking plujider with the rest. 
And for that choice a fool at best. 
Thence battles, to win other spoil ; 
Thence hideous and soul-killing toil ; 
Thence slaughter of the human race ; 
Thence of all fairest things no trace ; 
Thence shorter ways to hideous death ; 
Thence nothing when has pass'd the breath. 
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And all this from the love of gold 
Arises, as you have been told. 
Glory, forsooth ! Oh, no ; I swear 
It is through avarice you dare. 
But I would have you life enjoy, 
Destructive arms ne'er employ ; 
Know nothing of them, vile and sad. 
Monotonous, base, vulgar, bad. 
Your new inventions, direful guns. 
Our Muse at least both loathes and shuns. 
We might pursue these mingled strains ; 
'Tis still the woman that complains. 



Thus peaceful is her speech and thought 
In whose deep breast calm will be sought 
When all the wide world would conspire, 
And madness of a day admire. 
'Tis songs of peace that please her ear, 
If only Horace you, will hear ; 
For, grateful to all women, he 
Calls harp's un warlike minstrelpy.. 
Her object ever is to calm. 
To shed o'er life a soothing balm ;. 
Excitements frantic to allay, 
And make good sense with order stay ;. 
O'er waves of talk to pour some oil 
When gusts of passion rise to spoil 
Our social moments, as in France, 
Where eyes, and arms, and fingers dance — 
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To hush all by one smiling look 

At others which is ne'er mistook ; 

But read as saying, " Well, for us, 

We could converse without this fuss ; 

And some we know, but do not mention, 

Are just as wise without pretension." 

And then the peace for woman's eye 

Is, more than war, activity. 

It is the peace that Dryden sung. 

From which bright art, not noise, is wrung. 

Yes ; " strangely active, restless ever, 

And without labour," he adds, " never." 

If these are views of life to take 

LTntrue, it strll is her mistake. 

She knows they'll leave you manly, fond ; 

And she will never look beyond 

That praise which she knows well is best 

While most congenial to her breast. 



Her goodness, then, upon the whole, 
Mufcft needs attract each thoughtful soul ; 
Though no allusion has been made 
To grace, which leaves all else in shade. 
But to her nature here confined 
We leave the rest still undefined. 
With this reserve, where'er we roam. 
That in her breast faith has its home. 
That pagans even knew this well 
I judge from what their fables tell. 
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Impiety in her did seem 

Impossible — a hideous dream. 

Arachne to herself ascribed 

ThjB skill that was from Heaven derived. 

I need not add what was her fate ; 

You mark how they did execrate 

That spirit even then so fear'd 

When in a woman it appeared. 

So Niobe would sit apart, 

While nourishing with pride her heart — 

With other women never pray, 

Though Thebes might have her festal day ; 

Her children and her family 

Might scorn all vulgar destiny. 

Things visible were all to her ; 

To Heaven's own calls she would demur ; 

Confiding in herself alone, 

No ceremonies would she own. 

What thought the ancients of her then 

Will still know the whole race of men ; 

For ever thus a source of tears, 

For ever to awaken fears ! 



Thus, even in the pagan night. 

The woman soar'd through heavenly light ; 

For all the horror she inspired 

When not with piety attired, 

But shows the type within men's mind, 

Displaying what we ever find 
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In her wherever she has trod- 
Religion and a trust in God. 



With these impressions would I sing, 
And to her feet this tribute bring. 
To me in her does ever shine 
The love untold, the light divine — 
And this is an " objective " view, 
All di'awn from facts I saw and knew. 




To some, perhaps, the whole seems feign'd ; 

But what should I have, feigning, gain'd ? 

To be deceived one's self is sad. 

Deceiving others is as bad. 

From living models all I take. 

The feigning, then, is your mistake. 

" Then these are but exceptions rare," 

Methinks I hear the men declare. 

But why should I, insane, suppose 

That no one else such models knows ? 

But even if I paint the best. 

The type remains with all the rest ; 

If not the whole, an adumbration — 

Yes, still in every rank and station. 

For if you knew the thoughts of each. 

It is but love that they would teach. 

On earth are now their thoughts conceal'd, 

Which one day will be all reveaFd. 
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Besides, these " best " have still taught me 

All others in themselves to see. 

Now, therefore, if these portraits please, 

It is the simple truth you seize. 

With which the longer you converse. 

The more you will forgive my verse. 



Though not like Cicero I add 
What on his glorious page sounds sad. 
That the more you read my page. 
The more I shall esteem you sage ; 
That although ever dear to me, 
Still, sooth, much dearer you will be 
If in my precepts you rejoice. 
And .yield them an accordant voice. 
No ; treat my rhymes now as you Will, 
Regard you just the same I will. 
Unseen, I wish you from my heart 
All that the richest joys impart. 
Our liberty must be the same — 
So I may sing and you may blame^ 



But this is wandering in song ; 

And such digressions, sooth, are wrong. 

Well, now one fact remains for us 

Quite simply to be stated thus. 

Yes ; and, perhaps, this all exceeds 

To satisfy our nature's needs. 
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The woman's mind is never closed 

To things divine when once proposed. 

From visiting her humble roof, 

Perhaps, such guests have stood aloof. 

There is, alas ! a dear, loved land, 

Where hints like this you understand — 

Though, even there, I oft detect 

The woman's grace in every sect. 

But only show these " strangers " near, 

To welcome them she will not fear. 

Quite hospitable to each thought 

That may from high Heaven come unsought, 

The fate of Atlas ne'er can be 

A tender woman's destiny. 

For from the first, in youth so gay, 

No tongue her love of right can say. 

There are great men I need not name 

Whose talents I can never blame, 

Of which so great is the dominion. 

That you're almost of their opinion 

As oft as you can feel their sway. 

And read or hear what they will say. 

What their opinion is once hear. 

And matchless will this power appear. 

No higher compliment e'er made. 

Than this to them you could have paid. 

Yet, strange ! on woman all this spell 

'Gainst certain truths would never tell. 

Men's plausible delusions fly 
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At one sharp glance of her quick eye. 
Her scent or instinct serves her more 
Than all our boasted Reason's store. 
When we 'gainst truth would make a stand, 
While Logic has the full command. 
She may be silenced by a lie, 
But she won't yield to sophistry. 
No, sooth, such is her simple sense ! 
And all possess'd without pretence ! 
What audience chose great Fontenelle ? 
He chose his public truly well ; 
The first young woman he could find 
Shall hear developed all his mind. 
Like some one else, unnamed, despised, 
It was her judgment that he prized ; 
For though, like clocks of rudest mould 
Which hours successive only told, 
She but the difference could see 
'Twixt probable and certainty — 
The more or less not marking well, 
Whijeh but the finest wits can tell — 
Like the prized clocks, more complicated, 
To mark the minutes fabricated, 
He would encourage her to think 
When through great diffidence she'd shrink, 
That aye to know well the hour's call 
Is more than to show minutes all, 
Far more important than to feel 
What all these minutes can reveal. 
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I thought no more to have digress'd ; 
But thoughts fly up to be express'd. 
The youth from Ceos' isle will here 
Transformed as if for me appear — 
Mourning himself and making mourn — 
A tree for me the true forlorn — 
Apollo's changeling ever doom'd 
To witness tears for the entomb'd — 
Tree to be present when men sigh 
Over loved graves that they pass by, 
His spire would shade my figure well 
Recalled, an ancient grief to tell. 
For, Jane, thy image I renew 
In all that now I call to view ! 
To learning grave she opes her door, 
And sets great value on its store. 
All she deems merit wins her grace, 
And finds in her a resting-place. 
Her not with gold or jewels I 
Could erst have moved, so tender, shy ; 
But what she thought a gracious book 
Prevail'd on her on me to look. 
For her it was a poem bland ; 
She yielded me her heart and hand. 
What would she be if ever tried 
Where truths divine should be defied ? 
If warned, like Atlas, to refuse 
A lodging in her mind, she'd choose 
To forfeit all her golden fruit 
Much rather than reject the suit 
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Of thoughts a progeny divine, 

Which once before her mind might shine. 

The giant in the fable old 

Complied with what he had been told ; 

He closed his orchard, barr'd the door 

'Gainst him who there did rest implore. 

The son of Jove he drove away, 

Used force, too, to prevent his stay ; 

Changed into stone that mountain stands 

To bid us scorn unjust commands. 

Yet so it is that men will act. 

And history proclaims the fact. 

Nay, even now they do not dare 

To own the truth 'gainst which they swear. 

Publicity is all their boast; 

Unpublish'd is what interests most. 

All other things, both great and small. 

Are daily written, read by all. 

While the great mental outlawed guest 

Must fly in silence to find rest. 

Aloud his secret none'dare tell 

Which in our social depths will dwell. 

'Tis whisper'd when men come to die, 

And ope their door upon the sly. 

'Tis never own'd before the crowd ; 

Of truths themselves is made its shroud, 

That all the multitude may deem 

Great clever men are what they seem. 

But all the while in many brains 

The deep old secret still remains ; 
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Not opeDly admitted, true, 

For that they think would mischief do ; 

But still there seems to penetrate 

What men aloud will never state — 

An inward, vague, instinctive sense, 

That what they hear is mere pretence — 

And that, though never breathed or told. 

What's true for souls is what is old, 

That certain thoughts of branded name 

High Heaven's true offspring hither came. 

Against these they must bar the door, 

'Tis told them, now and evermore. 

Or else they will incur much woe, 

And lose what greatness can bestow — 

A hint sufficient to convey 

The sense that it would never pay 

To shelter notions such as these — 

No, come they from what source you please ; 

Till by degrees, men harden'd grown. 

Seem as in fable changed to stone. 

Let the same threats smite woman's ear, 

How different will she appear ! 

Yes ; menace her with human spLte, 

She will still cling to what is right ; 

So little heeds she for the gold 

That her bright garden may unfold. 

So tell her that she must reject 

The sons of God, or nought expect 

But banishment, grim poverty — 

No dragon shall its guardian be ; 
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For thoughts from heaven, just like a guest, 

Will find admittance to her breast ; 

And, sooth, they come, as we are told 

Those sons of Heaven did come of old. 

The words we in the fable read 

Might issue from the ancient creed, — 

" We come from God ; His children we 

Implore your tender charity." 

They add, like Perseus, nobly proud, 

" Our titles we can never shroud. 

If love of glory fire your mind, 

True glory now in us you find. 

If you admire greatest things. 

All history with our triumph rings. 

Your hospitality we seek," 

For here we come stript, branded, weak. 

Oh, grant us, what we love the best. 

Within your gentle bosom rest. 

Her mind and heart thrown open wide, 

She welcomes each as guest and guide — 

As guest to stay with her for ever — 

As guide to be abandoned never ; 

No doubts or difficulties more 

When once received within her door. 

Not as Apollo falsely feign'd 

When Daphne fair he would have gain*d. 

From God each springs, and they alone 

A clue through all His secrets own. 

By them " what will be, was, and is, 

Lies open — for their truth is His." 
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By them concordant things agree, 
And they alone have certainty. 



And then, to others straying far. 

She shines as doth the morning star ; 

For these are whom she seeks to gain, 

That they with truth may there remain. 

'Twas thus the poet Veyrat found 

In woman's voice an angel's sound, 

That cried, " Retrace your steps, O friend. 

And let your fatal wanderings end. 

Alas ! earth severs me and you ; 

Oh, put not between us Heaven too, 

That there at least, rejoin'd and dear. 

We both may meet when gone from here." 

Let all, like him, obey her voice. 

And they will at the last rejoice. 

" Oh, leave," she adds, " renounce, defy 

The realm unamiable, and fly ! 

Be wafted to that better air. 

And Heaven will all your wants repair. 

Yes ; follow me, and keep this way. 

And through Elysian houses stray. 

Your fathers from their ancient tombs 

Will lead you through the glorious rooms. 

Impassable to virtue, know. 

Is no way ever here below." 



I, 
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Thus speaks the woman ever brave, 
Endued with puissant words to save ; 
If not, as in the tales you hear, 
Divine herself, to Grod most dear ; 
Then, like what is divine, to me 
A guide for ever will she be 
Through life, as to the opaque glade 
Crepuscular, horrific shade 
Of death, when silent and alone. 
Dies to my ear her last fond tone. 



But now would you find other proof? 
At ghostly sounds stand not aloof ; 
For disembodied spirits can 
Reveal how woman still loves man. 



" Yes ; there are some remains in death ; 
The spirit dies not with the breath. 
Experience my conviction brings," 
'Tis thus the ancient poet sings. 
Cornelia to her husband came — 
In death as in her life the same ; 
She comes to comfort and console ; 
For such is still the woman's soul ; 
She asks, 'tis true, the honour free — 
A fair name with posterity ; 
" For this," she adds, " is woman's prize 
When praise attends her when she dies." 



I 
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But, oh ! what interests her far more, 

'Tis for her children she'll implore — 

The pledges of a youthful love, 

Not thoughtless of them there above. 

" Be you to them a mother now. 

Such is still here my constant vow. 

Alas ! upon thy shoulders lie 

The household wants to know, supply ; 

These must be now thy constant care. 

For I no longer can be there. 

That whole great house must now depend 

On thee, who hast no other friend. 

To our sweet children do not praise 

Now over much their mother's ways ; 

Weep not by day, lest others see 

Thy solitude and misery. 

By night, perhaps, of me you'll think. 

Whene'er you feel your spirits sink ; 

And when you speak thus to my ghost 

Unseen, unheard, and that is most 

Appalling to the ear and eye, 

Oh, think you hear my soft reply. 

May all the years cut off from me 

Be added, multiplied, to thee." 

Then Cynthia to Propertius came ; 

'Tis the same love — yes, just the same. 

The man was guilty, as you know ; 

But love alone could overflow 

In hearts like hers, forgiving made 

Though wandering desolate a shade — 
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As gently she review'd the past, 
While he lay breathless and aghast. 
** Her face," he says, " unchanged I saw, 
Her eyes, too, from which bliss I draw ; 
The beryl on her finger shone 
As when from me she had not gone. 
She spoke " (O youth, dissolve in tears 
Before what now assails your ears) — 
** * Perfidious one, and canst thou sleep 
When by-gone joys should see thee weep ? 
Dost thou remember all the past — 
Alas ! for what brief space to last ? 
The stratagems we used, to meet 
For moments that were then so sweet— 
The strolls we took beneath the trees — 
Fann'd by the evening's balmy breeze — 
The tacit vows which instantly 
The zephyrs scattered carelessly — 
My secret wish when you departed, 
And left me madden'd, broken-hearted. 
That quickly I might see the day 
When thus you would not pass away ? 
Who saw thee at my burial mourn ? 
Or wear the look of one forlorn ? 
Thy sable cloak with tears bedew'd. 
When I no longer could be view'd ? 
No incense thrown, no flowers cast 
Upon my grave when I was past ! 
This, too, is much ; but thee I spare 
To grieve, nor would I ever dare. 

K 
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Oh, no ! I even blame thee not, 
Though all the past were now forgot ; 
And yet, Propertius, now bear me — 
True, faithful, I was still to thee. 
Irrevocably this I swear, 
And simply, truthfully declare. 
If falsely, may the vipers room 
Soon find within my lonely tomb, 
There rest upon my bones and lie 
Both now and eke eternally. 
Believe me, there are twofold ways 
On which the parted spirit strays : 
The one bears all who falsehood chose, 
With crime and its attendant woes ; 
The other leads, with roses crown'd, 
To where Elysian joys are found. 
All then, in passing, must relate 
Their lives, their actions, and their fate : 
It is with tears we cure our love 
While wafted thus to life above. 
But I thy crimes would seek to hide, 
Though many, and long scatter'd wide. 
The verses thou didst write on me 
Now burn — let no one ever see. 
A little ivy may be spread 
To cover bones and flesh now dead. 
For epitaph I only need 
Short lines which he who runs may read 
" Here on these banks poor Cynthia lies ; 
These banks receive her as she dies." 
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Nor thou despise these midnight dreams 
As nothing real, hut what seems. 
But dreams like this receive as fate — 
For, pious, they have always weight. 
By night we wander and are ]t)orne — 
The night deHvers the forlorn. 
The dawn recalls us to the shade 
For which from henceforth we are made. 
Now others may possess thee, friend, 
But mine thou still art without end.' " 
As if she added, " There above. 
Where perfected is human love : 
Our bones upon the earth may lie. 
Our home immortal is the sky." 
You have the tale ; for nought remains 
But these, his brief concluding strains : 
" She vanish'd when the words had ceased, 
And I, from all weak fears released, 
Embraced the circumambient air. 
Herself to sight no longer there." 



Such, then, is woman. What is left 
To me not of my harp bereft. 
But merely to confess that I 
Am hers in life until I die. 



It is an ancient error, friend, 
When duties that should ever blend 
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Are thought opposed, to contradict 

Each other, and with each conflict ; 

Whereas, when such a view we take, 

It oft is only our mistake. 

Thus one time deep Medea thought 

When her poor lover succour sought — 

That if she did refuse, then she 

A tigress or a flint would be. 

A moment later, to her eyes 

Did what was " right and pious " rise — 

At least what she would understand 

As such — and then before her stand. 

So thus, and in a little time. 

What Love prescribed she thought was crime. 

Pedantic Petrarch, too, must end 

By ceasing to be woman's friend. 

He even says that now he hates 

Their company ; and then relates 

The horror which he feels for all 

Their attributes so light and small. 

Which made him small and light as they 

So long as he could feel their sway. 

But true Love dictates what is great, 

What we should follow and not hate ; 

We leave not great things ever so ; 

We follow great things God does know. 

For Feeling is but conscience still, 

And fight with that Love never will. 

But Love is oft defamed by men — 

Telchines, lalysian then — 
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YiThose eyes, we read, can vitiate all 
The brightest things on which they fall — 
YHiom angry Jove declared should be 
Changed into rocks that line the sea ; 
And truly hard rough rocks are those 
Of whom each never pardon shows 
To faults that sometimes may arise 
From seeing things with lovers' eyes. 
Well, let us leave them there to stand, 
Where the wild ocean mingles sand 
With their sharp points amidst the roar 
When tempests shake the dismal shore. 
We on Love's wings will soar away. 
Whither soft halcyons perch and play. 
Where inland flowers deck the ground, 
And innocence alone is found. 



Well might the ancient poet say. 

In his soft, tender, noble lay, _ 

" A hundred causes 1 can find 

Why always Love should rule my mind. 

I will not add, " What fits a king 

No shame on such as me should bring ;" 

For all that style is pass'd away 

Now, thanks to sweet Heaven, in our day. 

But what suits any common lad. 

In no one can be base or bad ; 

For this assertion more agrees 

With what our judgment more can please. 
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Let ancient times have all due praise. 

The present have no less some ways 

For which we all should grateful be ; 

Our age confers such liberty 

To feel and speak like common men, 

And shun Pride's cold and gloomy den. 

Thus, too, a sword seems not to be 

The sole sign of nobility. 

The civilized and social life 

No longer needs that badge of strife, 

As when, with rapier at his side 

And trail'd along, each youth felt pride. 

The worst men now begin to doubt, 

Although long since some found it out, 

The perfect, great utility 

Of battle-field's artilleiy. 

When nation against nation rose. 

And massacres each madly chose. 

This age with us agrees so well. 

We love it more than we can tell. 

In ti'uth, we understand it best. 

And that for all of us is rest. 

Its faults are only scatter'd froth ; 

Its good is deep for all our wrath ; 

The surface toss'd about may flow. 

But the old ocean rolls below. 

We praise the ancient years, but use, 

As Janus said, our own, and choose ; 

While both alike we should respect. 

And, sooth, admire their effect. 
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Postveria, Porrima, are names 
That no wise poet ever blames. 



So then, without invoking kings, 

I sing of Love's sweet, lowly things. 

Let sailors tell of boisterous winds ; 

To talk of oxen suiteth hinds ; 

Let soldiers all their wounds display ; 

Let herdsmen number sheep all day ; 

But who so loves of Love may sing, 

Which praise aud not disgrace should bring. 

For now let ages backwards roll, 

To show us love in some great soul. 

As when the knight would love profess, 

And in harmonious songs express. 

Who more devout with faith than he ? 

Yet who would love more tenderly ? 

Did woman's love in him pretend 

To cool his fondness for his friend ? 

To bar the path he ever trod 

That leads to love of men and God ? 

True he did feel the potent spell 

Of passions which his heart would tell. 

His faith profound ne'er chased away 

Imagination, which would sway 

At times his mind, no less enchain'd 

When sensibility remain'd ; 

Attachment to his country dear, 

To wisdom, letters, did appear ; 
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While on Love's wings o'er all he'd soar 
To worship woman, God adore, 
Till death all obstacles did sever 
From Love idealized for ever. 
But what have you to boast of now, 
Who all these raptures disavow ? 
Go to ! and vent thy senseless blame, 
For us still woman is the same. 



In many stays the bright- wing'd dart, 
The boyish image in their heart. 
Then each will saunter all the day, 
Though certain he can't on his way 
Meet her he loves. He'll choose a spot 
Where he knows well she will be not — 
Sit riveted in some lone nook 
With no companion but a book. 
Direct his eyes down one loug lane. 
Quite heedless of the sun or rain. 
And merely, if you ask him why, 
Because but yesterday his eye 
Beheld her pass, and sit so free 
Along that lane, beneath that tree. 
Oh, Fancy ! what a subtle part 
Thou still canst play within his heart ! 
All other pleasures vapid, nought, 
When thy Elysian fields are sought. 
But what must be the worth and state 
Of her who Fancy can create, 
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So potent in her mystic reign, 

While all besides is counted vain ? 

" How oft, when distant and alone 

In France, I've caught a well-loved tone 

Of some remember'd far away," 

Methinks I hear some wanderer say, 

" No longer with me seated there. 

To breathe perfume from summer air — 

Sweet tone which to a vision changes, 

As if through woods with me it ranges ; 

Recalling what I knew was far 

To shine like some sweet morning star ; 

Reviving what I thought was fled, 

As if some spirit touch'd my head 

With soft Cytherean myrtle there. 

To sing the good and gentle fair. 

As if no more a gnawing sting 

Had paralyzed my drooping wing. 

The terrace, sad before and strange, 

Now brought back scenes where we did range ; 

Their image as before my eye. 

Each object pleased that I pass'd by. 

Then castle courts became for me 

A grandeur I could bear to see ; 

Historic races at my side 

Me did not from my love divide. 

Each host and hostess could remark 

No more on me the gloomy mark 

Of one whom melancholy dull 

Had robb'd of all the beautiful. 
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Through woods or o'er their streams I stray, 
And those I love seem not away. 
Love brings back England, woodlands fair. 
Each bench seems saying, " You are there ;" 
While all the splendours round me then 
Without that fancy seem a den 
Of unmix'd woes, grand if you will, 
But all the same a prison still." 



'Tis thus the English lover sings, 
And finds that Fancy yields him wings. 
How odious to hear Petrarch call 
Poor Avignon the worst of all 
The towns that he had ever known. 
Although it was his Laura's own ! 
Sooth, if his love had been sincere, 
It would have been to him most dear, 
A city innocent and blest — 
Of the whole earth the brightest, best. 
He would not then have blamed its air, 
The pavement, houses, chambers there ; 
For he must curse it in detail, 
And have free liberty to rail. 
But so it is when pedants write 
On love — they never feel what's right. 
Vaunt his fine verses critics will, 
But that is my conclusion still. 
One simple thought of nature weighs 
Far more than all his high-flown lays. 



^ 
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And in this special sense would I 
Revive the art that I descry, 
When woman had to personate 
A village, town, or even State. 
What subtle skill to make each be 
The fondest object we could see ! 
Since all its faults each man would bear, 
Rememb'ring her who breathed its air ! 



Well, moulding Fancy, woman thus 
Can do whate'er she will with us ; 
But I would ever sing her might, 
For what she wills is always right ; 
And if here strength be wanting, praise, 
Methinks, should wait on manly ways ; 
And a bold, free, and fix*d endeavour, 
In what is great, dishonours never. 
The flight may be unequal, rough, 
But to have wish'd is oft enough. 
Perhaps all poets might behold 
Their feelings by Cecilia told. 
When with a fix'd and thoughtful gaze 
Her hand upon her pipe she stays, 
To list the music of the sky 
As heard at moments passing by. 
Her instrument she then lets fall ; 
The harmonies above are all. 
'Tis so with some unskill'd to sing, 
To soar with a sustaining wing. 
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The vision that thej would convey, 
Conceal'd by vapours, fades away — 
Quite loses its celestial hue, 
Assumes a form to startle you. 
Their tones seem nought to have express'd, 
But only to have drown'd the rest ; 
And all they reap is to have known 
How inefficient are their own. 



But some will say the theme belongs 

Alone unto the lightest songs. 

What ! Love despise, as light and vain, 

When only Love can all sustain ! 

For know, ye pedants dull and proud. 

The universe is Love's own shroud ; 

Since at the bottom of each thing 

'Tis Love that from the depths you bring. 

Below the will it ever lies 

From which its movements will arise ; 

Below all beauty as effect. 

And essence too without defect. 

What pleases, or charms, all men call 

That " grace " which fancy must enthral. 

This grace from matter never springs. 

Whatever changes moulding brings. 

It flows from depths of heart and soul. 

And so must tend to Love. The whole 

Springs we should know from primal Love, 

From which the good you can't remove. 
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Love Him, then, to be good you must, 
In whose perfection you can trust. 
So in definitive we find 
'Tis Love when Reason rules the mind ; 
No other principle it knows ; 
It is from Love that Reason grows. 
If Love be Science's last word. 
And without Love it is absurd, 
Methinks, grave dons, you may allow 
Me to praise Love thus ever now. 
And tnist me. Love, as I would praise 
Has flights above your groping ways, 
Has fruits which never meet our eyes, 
On sterile fields which you will prize. 
And as for me, I freely own 
I'd utter only this one tone. 
The source that I would fain discover 
Is what yields woman's tears — no other. 
I'd rather her distress beguile 
Than find the fountain of the Nile ; 
And so for her I seize the lyre, 
And sing what her will never tire — 
The praise of true Love, ever high, 
Which has its echoes in the sky. 



Man's early age will seldom sing ; 
Love's heights are hardly for his wing ; 
His later is with tumult fiU'd ; 
For dismal things he then is will'd ; 
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But long the Muses have taught me 
In Love the da-vm of heaven to see. 
For, sooth, in life what pleases most, 
Though not a tongue of that will boast. 
Is still the universal trace. 
Which no dull pride can quite efface, 
Of the sweet law that God ordains, 
And which with mankind aye remains. 
Whereby the woman can fulfil 
And cause to be achieved His will. 
And in her low and fond degree 
Accomplish what we daily see. 
While asking for it in the prayer 
Sublime, yet humble past compare, 
With which the Church for ever strives 
To render wholesome all our lives. 
In words Humanity adores, 
Where simply God she thus implores. 
That, aided by sweet Mary's prayer, 
Our hearts with her for ever there. 
From present sadness we may be 
Deliver' d, so that we may see 
Eternal gladness when we die. 
And pass to immortality ^ 



1 Concede nos famnlos tuos perpetua mentis et corpons 
sanitate gaudere, et gloriosse beatse MarisB semper Virginis 
intercessione, k prsesenti liberari tiistitia, et setema perfrui 
Isetitia. 
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Effects which strictly, more or less, 
Denote each woman's skill'd address, 
And wondrous power to fulfil 
These objects of the human will. 



Accordant with this law we find 

The social bonds that link our kind, 

With which the woman will enchain 

All who will true to it remain. 

See how the sister drags along 

Her gay, tall brother, rude and strong, 

Unable to oppose her will, 

To her at least submissive still. 

See how the wife can fashion, mould. 

Her partner, howsoever bold ; 

Or else her lover, come to see. 

How he will sit beneath the tree. 

The greenwood-tree, with her to talk. 

With her to frolic, rest, or walk ; 

While at each glance of her soft eyes 

Somehow to Heaven his weak heart flies. 

Yes ; even in each evening stroll 

Methinks more wing'd becomes the soul. 

" Of me and thee," the poet sings, 

" Each path, each grove, each meadow rings." 

Ne'er silent now, of us they talk, 

And tell unnamed one of our walk. 

How it did ever seem to me, 

That whosoever sits with thee, 
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And looks trpon thy woman's face, 

In which such goodness we can trace, 

Hears thy sweet laugh, aaid takes his rest, 

Must he of mortal men most hlest ; 

Though silent, and without a word. 

To aught but feeling he demurr'd ; 

For, while he sees thee, sense is not ; 

All tales, all sayings are forgot. 

As the hot dog-star we did shun, 

Reclining where the streamlets run. 

The passing waters, spariiling, clear, 

Refreshing all that lingered near. 

Oh, how each rude inclining stalk 

Was soft to those who sat to talk.^ 

When side by side, the tangled ground 

Smooth as a velvet couch was found. 

Like Orpheus and Eurydiee, 

By turns each would foremost be^ — 

Though, not like them, amidst the shades. 

But through the smiling woodland glades 

We wander'd ; or, when tired, lay 

Fortuitously on the way. 

Sooth, neither could be thought a ghost. 

And that ought to have pleased us most ; 

Yet still, o'er eyes and thoughts were thrown 

A light surpassing nature's own. 

So true is fable when it cries, 

" In thee nought mortal meets my eyes." 

In woman there is what remains 

When Death's pale finger beauty stains. 
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While that attracts my inward gaze, 
In me, too, looks and ever stays 
What is immortal, there with thee, 
A great and blissful mystery. 



Recurring to such walks, I say 

Avaunt ! the long, stiff, iron way. 

Saturn ian ages last in song — 

The earth to poets does belong. 

Who hate the lazy, indolent, 

Who, propp'd with cushions, on are sent. 

" If wheels to thee be now denied. 

Let walks," say lovers, " be thy pride." 

For Love, as we have oft been told, 

" Is warfare for the young and bold. 

March, hasten ! though the grass should yield 

To summer's heat, which cracks the field. 

Although the darkened clouds should lower. 

Heed not wild storms, or hail, or shower ; 

If on the stream your Love would glide. 

Impel the skiff against the tide, 

With sweating arms now show your skill : 

The Lover's part you then fulfil. 

Let no rude labours hard be thought 

Whene'er a woman's heart is sought ; 

And let her see your wounded hands 

Would aye achieve what she commands.' 

'Tis thus that lessons old instruct. 

From which no item we deduct. 

L 
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Ob, woman, thou alone art all ! 
And at thy humble feet we fall- 
Alone, the house, the garden, field — 
Alone, the joys of earth to yield — 
Whether but sad I come to thee. 
Or with my friends in wildest glee, 
Like Horace, thinking it is sweet 
Them with a '^furious * " zeal to greet — 
Though now, indeed, some think it vain 
To seem for friendship's sake insane. 
Whatever good my nature draws, 
I say that thou art still the cause : 
" Now, therefore, while it lies in us. 
Oh, let us live still loving thus ! " 
" Not mortal," the old poet said, 
" Is what you wish ;" but then, when dead, 
What he ne'er hoped for you may gain. 
And love immortally again. 
No time suffices for our love : 
The poet says, " Let's rise abov&. 
The secrets now between us veil'd 
Will there be without shame reveal'd." 
He adds, what is more tender still. 
Implying a right constant will, 
" For though in death I pass away. 
Thou wilt be present and my stay." 



1 " Recepto 

Dulce mihi furere est amico." 

Ode II. 7. 
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But with that word Fve struck a note 
Of sorrow which Love often wrote ; 
For who can ever separate 
True Love from sadness deep and great ? 
Of towns, whatever poets say, 
There is not one on any day 
That e'er within its walls has not 
One sad and tearful, mournful spot ^ ; 
And that dark place owes all its gloom 
(If any real cause find room) 
To Love alone, which causes all : 
Though causes by false names we call. 
As Death or Fortune's persecution. 
Or some hard, cruel resolution 
In those who would oppose its reign. 
Of each of which we then complain : 
This is the only grief we know- 
It always was and still is so. 
For Muses never sing of those 
Whose sadness from some baseness grows, 
And who, in fact, are never sad 
But when through want of money mad, 
Or through some other passion vile 
Which can their low, mean souls beguile. 
Love has its sorrows — poets know ; 
How many they attempt to show : 



' " Nee tota tristis locus ullus in urbe est." 

Ov. Met. vii. 23. 
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"As many hares o'er Athos speed. 

As many bees on Hybla feed, 

As many berries deck the tree, 

As many shells still line the sea. 

So many woes there are I ween 

In Love, though all not always seen." 

Then desolating cries we hear ; 

Alas ! poor heathens could but fear. 

" Go now," they say, " let minds be proud, 

Let theatres give praise aloud, 

Attalic vestures be surpass'd 

With gems — yet nought of this will last. 

Your bones will no less feed the pile ; 

We here are for a little while. 

Yes ; thither all of us are sped. 

For first and last of men this bed, 

'Tis evil ; but one way for all 

Is sure when once will sound the call. 

The tliree-neck'd dog we all shall see ; 

The hoary boatman waits for thee, 

Whose public vessel all must scale, 

For Death, not Love, will still prevail." 

Yet, while they did thus oft despond. 

They sometimes could pass far beyond 

That limit which their Fancy gave 

To Love, which they would ever save. 

" He errs," they say, with nobler breath, 

" Who thinks that Love will end with death. 

True Love can know no end of pleasure, 

For it there is no end or measure." 
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Propertius even, wretched grown. 

Can catch at times a sweeter tone. 

He hears his Cynthia's fond lament. 

When he shall be before her sent. 

" At times," he says, " she'll weep for me ; 

For dead men yet still loved may be." 

But soon he utters sheer despair — 

" For I," he adds, " shall not be there. 

Vainly you call on mute remains — 

My bones in dust can yield no strains ;" 

Yet still the thought of her consoles ; 

With him his Cynthia condoles. 

" The hair I loved she'll softly lay 

Where my poor limbs with it will stay. 

My name she'll utter, with a cry 

On me that earth may softly lie." 

Tibullus, young, and far more fond. 

Has words to which our hearts respond. 

" My Delia, praise I never seek. 

So long as I am with thee weak. 

At present call me what you will, 

As if I nothing could ^Ifil ; 

But when death comes, as come it will. 

Oh, stay, and let me see thee still ! 

For I would have thee near me then, 

That hour so sori'owful to men ! 

In dying I would hold thy hand 

In mine, and see thy looks so bland : 

My hand grows weak ; its grasp gives way, 

But Cynthia's hand I feel will stay. 
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And weep thou wilt ; no iron ore 
Has hardened thy poor heart's deep core, 
Nor has a stone of flint possess'd 
That bosom where I found my rest." 



How Nature is the same in all 
Who hear her gentle, plaintive call ! 
A poet of Japan has told 
What here in England we behold : 
A youth his love has just declared. 
In which a fond, sweet maiden shared ; 
And what is then her question sole 
Respecting what includes the whole ? 
*^ Oh, shall I then possess a hand 
When I approach the fatal sti-and — 
A loving hand to close my eyes 
When hence away my spirit flies ? " 
She asks, is answered ; all is said : 
Two hearts grow one till both are fled. 



Thus to the last must woman be 
The sweetest theme for minstrelsy. 
Unless some one you love with fire 
Is gone, and then you shun the lyre. 
Lest at the sound your heart should break. 
And memory too soft awake : 
For no deep passion rends the soul 
If woman does not move the whole. 
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Ah, me I let then the minstrel cease, 
And an o'erflowing heart release : 
In silence let the hot drops fall, 
And all be dumb within that hall. 



So still, though for a moment's space. 
Your steps to bitter death retrace. 
These ancient poets, singing thus. 
Describe what yet may comfort us. 
But more than this, we Christians say. 
For woman when we die will pray. 
And this is why a tomb can be 
The object of a wish to me. 
For if the ancients deem*d it best 
To have a common place of rest ^ — 
If force of blood had always sought. 
As worthy of the deepest thought, 
To have the same sepulchral ground, 
Where kindred dust might still be found, 
Methinks 'tis more that those should find 
Our graves who to our souls are kind. 
Inexorable Fate no more 
Afflicts the woman's widow'd door ; 
She dreads no iron, harsh decree 
Of the stern ancient sisters three ; 
Nor, like Cornelia, when she dies 
Would she reject the sacrifice, 

» De Officiis, i. 17. 
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Although that high and nohle dame, 

Like pedants now, would such prayer blame. 

" Cease, oh, my soul ! " her spirit cried — 

Her ghost appearing when she died — 

" Cease with thy tears to urge my tomb ; 

For them there is no longer room. 

The black gates open to no prayer 

When once you have pass'd through them there. 

Immoveable, like adamant, 

They close the way for all there sent, — 

However long and loud you pray. 

The winds will bear your sighs away. 

Prayer for the dead in vain appears — 

The deaf, dark shore will drink your tears." 

The Delias, Lesbias, could but weep; 

No Cynthia knew the passing sleep. 

When those they loved and pray'd for here 

Will soon awake to re-appear. 

To reap with them immortal love 

In the great future life above. 



But cease my song ! the Muses soar 
Where we can follow them no more ; 
Though why should any one despise 
Him who on verse would seek to rise ? 
Why, like Canidia, swear he'll weep 
His efforts when in death he'll sleeps 
The exit of a worshipped art 
For one who play'd mere nothing's part ? 
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Some notes well known in Heaven I sing, 

Though I have flown on Fancy's wing. 

What joy to float among the stars 

On some bright cloud where nothing jars ! 

To leave all sluggish seats below, 

And of plumed hearts enamour'd grow. 



The Muses grieve that such a th^me 

Should e'er derogatory seem : 

They teach us, cost us what it will, 

To be true Love's admirers still ; 

And not to leave it, sooth, to those 

With whom it all distorted grows — 

So losing its immortal shape, 

Disguised by men who only ape ; 

As if it ever had belong'd 

To those by whom each truth is wrong'd — 

But they will view it as, when made, 

Of all man's bliss the type and shade, 

When it celestial gladness yields 

To suit the true Elysian fields. 



Such well may be the task of those 

Who mark which way the stream now flows. 

Soaring above the shades of fear. 

Where men think senseless Death is near, 

All falsehood to despise and hate. 

And then expect the course of Fate, 
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Evolving its long series grave, 
Which God cjin change to what will save ; 
Or, to use humbler words, the day 
Which wafts us far from earth away. 



Such may forsake the ways of old, 

Of men who only wish for gold ; 

Them no verbose and tedious law 

Can ever from such wand'ring draw ; 

They ne'er to an imgrateful crowd 

Would prostitute their voice aloud. 

All that you this way seek will die ; 

It smells but of mortality : 

While these, though seeking more than fame, 

Will leave behind a deathless name. 

Not partial was their lofty song, 

So to the future they belong. 

To be for ever sung — to last 

Till all these shining orbs be past. 



OLD AGE TRADUCED AND DEFENDED. 

I KNOW not if Amaranths ever are found 
Possessing relations on Englishmen's ground ; 
But 'midst our low bushes and fields it is clear 
That some little Coxcombs will often appear. 
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Both whose forms and colours resemble them so 
They may be related, for all that I know, 
To that famous classical plant Asiatic 
So often employ'd by your great writers Attic 
To signify that which can dissipate age. 
And thirst for a youth that is endless assuage. 
Deny if you will they can answer that end. 
The Hawthorn blossom at least is our friend ; 
And even the Bramble, that creeps o*er the 

ground, 
Can year after year as immortal be found. 
Or would you object to our Yew in the hedge, 
When him as triumphant o'er time we allege ? 
Grand Chestnuts, and Oaks, and wild Fig-trees, 

and Pine, 
Might stand for victorious old age I opine. 
So join to your bundle a sprig of sweet May, 
And then hear me sing what men wiser might say. 



He who should view the portrait of old age 
As painted grimly on the Tuscan's page — 
That rude Maximian, who did vilely draw, 
In verse deem'd classical, whate'er he saw — 
May surely be with indignation fired 
To know that he could once have been admired ! 
What could redeem the mind of such a man. 
So dull, contracted to a narrow span. 
When the sole deep impressions that he felt 
Were those which he in one dull poem left; 
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And, what is more, could never see his way 
Sack degradation and such ill to stay ? 
For he shows man, who still is one of us, 
Lamenting feebly and complaining thus : — 
" Weakness and horror now to me remain. 
And nothing more but languor's bitter pain. 
The light grows grievous to my fading eye, 
And, what is worse than all, I wish to die ! 
Alas ! of life what portion now is left 
To those aged men who are of good bereft ? 
When young I was a poet, and could speak 
As those great orators whom all ears seek ; 
Handsome I was, and winning hearts with ease 
By beauty, which alone can many please ; 
I was a hunter, foremost in the field ; 
All runners to my swiftness had to yield ; 
Wild animals unnumber'd I have slain — 
Not without praise, which I still sought to gain. 
Endurance, too, was mine, amidst this-wealth 
In virtue, heedless all the while of health. 
The winds and rains with naked head I bore — 
The solstice heat, or winter's icy store. 
I swam, nor did I shun the skiff most frail 
Whatever storm did o'er the straits prevail. 
I needed little food — but I could drink 
Till Bacchus was astonish'd you might think. 
To bend our mind to courses so opposed 
Is not as easy as some have supposed. 
Two things directly opposite in me 
In one united you could often see. 
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Content with little, poverty / loved — 
The lust of rule was far from me removed. 
To be the lord of things I never sought, 
And free I was from avaricious thought. 
I hated all restraint ; so marriage then 
Appeared to me a yoke unworthy men. 
Besides, too, I thought no girl e'er could be 
So wholly perfect as to merit me. 
To each air, figure, colour, and complexion, 
I always found invincible objection : 
Though after fresh excitement I would rush, 
And never cared what woman I made blush. 
Now all is chang'd, all lost, and nothing well ; 
I neither taste, feel, hear, nor see, nor smell. 
Grown hideous and cadaverous, I stray ; 
All fear to look on me, and turn away. 
Before my eyes dull clouds for ever roll. 
And, like those long shut up within some hole, 
I fancy that sad figures pass near me 
Sinistrous, though not plainly them I see. 
Then such precautions ! with diseases, strife ! 
That we to live must truly give up life. 
When age declines there is so much to blame, 
That life in old men is itself a shame. 
To them it is a crime to like a song ; 
A mirthful jest in them is always wi'ong. 

race, unhappy refuse of all times. 
Whose very joys are look'd upon as crimes ! 
A keeper merely of my wealth to be, 

1 guard for others what is lost to me ; 
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As in the golden-bearing gardens sown, 

A dragon watches apples not its own. 

Then garrulous, and, praiser of the past. 

Denouncing all things present, first, and last ; 

Pronouncing judgment on whate'er's in sight. 

And deeming that himself alone is right. 

So metamorphosed vilely is his state. 

He cannot e'en retain his wonted gait ; 

Upraised towards Heaven his looks no longer 

found. 
His eyes are always bent upon the ground ; 
Just as a little child, all fearing, weak. 
Its mother with its eyes will ever seek. 
So back to nothing returns, full of shame. 
He who when bom first from nothing came. 
Hence it is, too, that, leaning on a stafi^ — 
Which makes the boys and maidens always laugh — 
He beats the ground with oft-repeated blows, 
As if reminding it of what he owes. 
Now all things are injurious — heat and cold, 
The air, the dew, and more than can be told ; 
The spring and autumn only bring great fear 
That something ever worse approaches near. 
Then all avoid their presence as a bore. 
And none, except for gain, come near their door." 
Nay, what all Christian eyes would chiefly shock. 
He says that " Even youth at them will mock. 
They mourn ; they cough ; sleep far from th^m 

will fly ; 
Each day more fretful — then at last they die. 



^ 
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Happy the man," he adds, " who can escape 
From putting on while here this hideous shape. 
And close a tranquil life with happy days : 
For him Td sing — for him Apollo's bays !" 



Well, throwing off this stately measure, 
I'll sing that man, and yield you pleasure. 
Avaunt, thou spectre grim, sepulchral — 
Bones marrowless, blood cold, dull, dismal ! 
Quick ! artist's boy, now all efface, 
And on this canvas leave no trace 
Of what this rude and barbarous hand 
Has tried to draw and understand. 
But hither come. Old Age, to me. 
Such as around us we can see. 
So placid, cheerful, debonnatre, 
Than youth itself more apt to dare ; 
Though with but charcoal I shall scrawl. 
You soon will see what won't appal, 
But yield a grace that proves a charm. 
And will disgust at once disarm. 



For, first, if languor there should be. 
The mind can still be strong and free ; 
And what are all youth's sports and pranks- 
Its " Iliads " on pale primrose banks — 
Compared with soaring far and high 
With mental glories ever nigh ? 
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Besides, this languor often springs 

From base preceding selfish things, 

Which e'en the youthful Fancy made 

Unwholesome, and a spectral shade ; 

While age, left to itself alone. 

The charms of each day's light will own. 

And yet it hates not Death when nigh, 

Isi or thinks it worst of all to die ; 

For though it likes what's seen around, 

A wish to die it thinks may sound. 

Like the swan's note, through upper air. 

Whose music Death itself will dare. 

Sooth, a great portion still remains 

Of life to him who yields such strains ; 

And even he may well protract 

His drama to another act. 

For deem him not of all bereft ; 

Just only think how much is left. 

Say what with age can more agree 

Than the deep tones of poetry ? 

And who that has read Cicero 

Its oratory does not know ? 

" I spoke with freedom," said a sage. 

The words are found on Petrarch's page, 

" Unawed by the imperial state 

Of him with whom I would debate, 

For I possess'd that Nature's gift. 

And now old age, towards which I drift, 

Embolden'd still my tongue the more, 

As even freer than before." 
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Yea, still — the outward form may be 
Right noble, as could Titian see, 
Velasquez, even Raphael too. 
Who aged figures shows to you, 
When you will gaze upon a face 
In which nought sinister you trace. 
And this explains those ages grand 
When silver locks could all command — 
When, honour'd wheresoe'er it came. 
Age gave its own sweet, gentle name 
To the high Senate, while the young 
Would honour it, as Ovid sung. 



To hunt the deer with hound and horn 
From youth to age we were not born ; 
Though even often will resort 
Old age to join familiar sport ; 
When I, for one, with pleasure see 
An old man fraught with jollity — 
Although I'd say this with reserve — 
Ay, even in my lord's preserve ; 
For, look you, age can still command 
Far higher pleasures, sweet and grand : 
A killer's fame will not abide 
Howe'er you seek its spots to hide. 
But if foot-i*aces must be seen. 
Old age will stop and look, I ween ; 

M 
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And, if not for itself, still praise. 

It thinks, may often wait on ways. 

When, to no cruel arts descending, 

Some others to their sport are tending. 

Endurance, too, this state may claim 

With titles that can others shame. 

Of heat, and cold, and wind, and rain, 

The sprightly aged will not complain. 

How often have I seen in France 

The curate who could all entrance ! 

But laugh at and defy the things 

Of which this silly poet sings. 

And if through winter him you track, 

He still has mirth within his sack 

To make those laugh, and laugh the more. 

Who never counted on his store. 

But if you further must insist 

That Bacchus and his joys are miss'd, 

I'll tell you, though perhaps you'll start. 

An honest glass does cheer his heart ; 

And 'tis his sober life, ne'er sad. 

That keeps off what you mourn as bad. 

It is in age, too, that you find 

A union and agreement kind 

Between the things you deem opposed. 

Discordant ever, though supposed. 

Not two, but still a thousand things. 

Such age to a true concord brings ; 

While each becomes more fair to view 



\ 
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When clieck'd by what is just as true. 
And, sooth, without corrections such, 
E'en goodness, truth, can injure much. 



Content with little, poverty 
To age seems no great misery ; 
To hardships as in youth inclined. 
It bears all with a cheerful mind. 
When but quite young it never sought 
A lord of vast things to be thought. 
Sooth, great distinctions seldom please ; 
And now what's common yields most ease — 
Far sweeter than all Pride's false joy. 
Which a fine nature will annoy. 
Then age that was in youth restrain'd 
Will not by Beauty now be pain'd. 
Of true, pure Love it leam'd the bliss. 
And so it still esteems a kiss. 
Most faces, too, it counted fair. 
And few were those it could not bear. 
So still for it life's charms will last. 
The present being like the past. 
It lives not for excitements strong. 
Which to Love's enemies belong. 
Who only need some wonder vast. 
Or changes that not longer last ; 
They must be present at the rare. 
Drive here, and there, and every where — 

K 2 
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Sensations wanted every day, 

Each hated if it longer stay. 

Of Love such spirits are the foes, 

Whatever silly fops suppose ; 

So Age, that worshipped Love so well, 

Cares not a snap of these to tell. 

No vile suspicions haunt its mind ; 

For all it is forgiving, kind ; 

No phantoms round about it prowl ; 

It hears no fancied angry growl. 

Whatever the poet vents with blame, 

To live like this is never shame. 



But then, recurring to that bard. 
So dry, repulsive, and so hard. 
We find he mutters other things — 
Of wanting songs and jests he sings ; 
As if in these, long used to Time, 
The least acknowledged joy was crime ! 



Now here I mean to meet his thrust — 
And own defeat he shortly must — 
For, though it now is seldom told, 
ril show how young can be the old. 
While haunting Amaranthine bowers, 
And fading not with years or hours. 
So realizing Flouren's thought, 
And in a way he never taught. 



i 
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Now here deep secrets you shall know — 

Great favours which I thus bestow : 

So first pray take an artist's view, 

And mark how age can youth renew 

By simply copying the young, 

Whose daily ways must here be sung. 

Though now you need not raise your eyes, 

Or by your looks express surprise ; 

A servile imitation I 

By these words meant not to imply ; 

I only mean a study free 

Of what with age will quite agree ; 

For age, when it would differ most 

From young folks' ways, and sadly boast — 

As if its grim and doleful mood 

Should be esteem'd as something good — 

Betrays an inward, base decay 

Of what with ease might ever stay. 

It is not Time that youth has kilPd,— ^ 

It is that men were that way wilPd. 

For all this difference will rise 

From stains that never meet the eyes, 

Debasing inward things below 

Which then all to the surface flow. 

An inward joy is seldom bad ; 

Its manners then are never sad. 

Once prove that this in you appears. 

And then we need not count your years^ 

Why old Sidonius should complain 

Of poor Germanicus as vain, 
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Because he practised youthful ways ^, 

Appears a point where wise delays 

May well postpone our full assent 

To all the censure that was meant. 

For " young through virtue " he might be 

With all his gay expression free. 

The prelate speaks of many things 

Which quite his indignation brings ; 

Of gums denoting no decay, 

In which enamell'd rows would stay — 

It seems to him by no means right 

That all his teeth should still be white ; 

His clothes are neither loose nor long, 

And that he thinks too very wrong ; 

His hair, cut short, is like a crown. 

Which should, he said, be streaming down ; 

Unless, what better should be call'd. 

His polish'd pate were wholly bald. 

Like Galba's, when his hangman thought 

To Otho that it should be brought. 

And then could find no other way 

Of holding it, historians say, 

But with a thumb its teeth between. 

Just as a salmon might be seen. 

Still, what he deem'd the worst of all, 

No beard did on his bosom fall ; 

So shaven was he on his chin 

That you could only see his skin. 

1 Epist. iv. 13. 
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It seem'd he would be young for ever — 
A vile, illusive, base endeavour ! 
His strength of constitution, too, 
Conduced to this mistaken view : 
His limbs were supple, and his eye 
A young man's vision could defy ; 
No cough had he ; a steady hand 
He had, and always straight would stand. 
Sidonius groan'd to mark that he 
At such an age so young should be. 
But then Sidonius, sooth, was stem. 
As you from other facts can learn ; 
And when the Roman power fell. 
Nought else but sadness was deem'd well. 
Which truth, indeed, explains the page 
Of this great prelate often sage. 
But for us now in normal times. 
Sooth, what he blamed are hardly crimes ; 
And we should more dislike the man 
Who won't be young thus when he can. 



Of trifles now as light as air 

To sing to you I needs must dare. 

But let old Science hence depart — 

It cares not for a merry heart. 

Let softly steal upon your ear 

My secrets, which should all be dear ; 

Yet these I almost dread to own. 

Men are now all such sceptics grown : 
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With flying fingers still I'll play ; — 
'Tis mirth that shall inspire my lay. 
Each item now be sure to count — 
Omit not one from the amount. 



Since now to me you will apply 

I'll not conceal my remedy ; 

So here it is, without a fee, 

Distinguished by simplicity: — 

First, ways exclusive, as they say, 

If you'd feel young, put quite away ; 

For they are all wound up with pride, 

Which class from class would more divide 

Than e'er was wish'd by nobles old. 

Whose style was never this way cold. 

Around us is a mushroom race. 

Though senile even in their face. 

Respect the people — and they say 

You tread the democratic way. 

But democrats are not the poor. 

Nor those who show them friendship sure- 

In neither democrats I see; 

Nor nobles in nobility. 

That them in Ireland reviles 

According to the " Orange ^^ styles: 

In fact, in those they stigmatize. 

Such men no more I recognize 

Than nobles of the ancient rock 

In those who tread them down and mock. 



^ 
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No : to feel young, you must be gay 
To common people on the way. 
Their rights you must esteem your own, 
And that must be your constant tone ; 
Whether in senate or the street 
Familiar as the lads you meet. 
What I prescribe accords with truth. 
Though I but seek to give you youth. 



The smallest things can act on mind, 

And with it, too, be intertwined. 

Your laquais even can impart 

A manner which implies no heart : 

So use not, if you have a choice, 

Those of too deferential voice ; 

For their o'er-strained, respectful way 

Can leave effects on you which stay ; — 

Yes ; their too-studied, servile tone 

Would just, in time, infect your own : 

You would grow formal, stiff, and cold — 

Your voice that of a person old ; 

For it is senile to affect 

To be so treated with respect. 

Then let no sounds rest in your ear 

But what to Nature are most dear. 

That you a youthful heart may show. 

From which bright, cheerful manners flow. 
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Next, in the street, pray free your head 
From that mean, antiquated dread 
Lest other people's eyes should be 
For one short instant tum'd on thee. 
You must suppose, what, sooth, is true, 
That no one cares whate'er you do. 
Self-consciousness is age's pride ; 
With that you must not walk or ride. 
So then, as if yourself were nought, 
Free just as air must be each thought. 
Now little things will indicate. 
In this respect, your inward state ; 
So little things I now prescribe 
As practised by the youthful tribe : — 



Caress the dog that passes by. 

The cat that sits or steals forth sly ; 

For dogs can understand a joke 

From those who seem them to provoke. 

And even cats can often be 

Of use thus as a remedy — 

When stroked from head to tail by hand, 

A gentle youth you understand. 

While passing, with your knuckles play 

On posts or doors that line your way ; 

Let each lamp-pillar feel your touch — 

The rule seems slight, but it is much ; 

Stop short to stare and smile at folly — 

All far surpasses melancholy. 
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For not like Janus is a boy ; 

So stop he must, and time employ 

In turning as he moves his head ; 

Old Janus tum'd not, as he said, 

From having this great faculty — 

Without once turning all to see *. 

Although upon some errand sped. 

Sooth, you must therefore turn your head — 

Being not like a wolf to spurn 

(Since his thick neck will scarcely turn) 

All objects placed on either side 

(With such strong muscles is it tied) ; 

Then turn about them sharp and gay. 

And with all others laugh away — 

Not like that Stellcs, vulgar boy ! 

Who even Ceres would annoy 

By laughing at her while she drank. 

Which was a rude, unseemly prank. 

Pretending that she drank too fast ; 

And whose sad fate it was at last — 

Or rather, sooth, upon the spot. 

The goddess grew so angry, hot — 

To become then a spotted lizard. 

Thus changed by the celestial wizard, 

Offended at his insolence. 

So wanting in the courteous sense : 



* " Et mihi, ne flexu cervicis tempora perdam 
Cemere non moto corpore vira licet," 

Ovid, Fast. 
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For, sooth, such boys, as Ovid sings. 

Are too audacious with their stings *. 

And a true counterpart I know 

Who laugh'd at some girls drinking slow ; 

As he did lean against a tree 

While waiting for his turn with me. 

Cried, " What a little swaller, miss!^* 

For such find all that's done amiss ; 

But copy other juveniles. 

And imitate their slang and styles. 

Young lads as Misme's house ne'er saw 

Do study, personate, and draw. 

In your own actions to appear, 

Whatever goddesses be near. 

So whistle, even in the street. 

And have some fun with those you meet. 

If they should gravely sing their song. 

Just wink at those who deem it wrong ; 

Although it shows but innocence, 

A better thing than sternest sense. 

Feign fierceness, and then threaten blows — 

Your smile meanwhile your meaning shows ; 

Each knows precisely what you meant 

When through the air such blows you sent. 

Look, aye, good-humour'd, careless, free, 

With no regard for dignity — 

Although to be a Sunday swell. 

When neatly done, is always well ; 

• ** Duris puer oris et audax." 
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Still not as " walking in the Zoo " — 

The least of items you should do — 

Nor palsied from the hips below, 

Like those who on the Sundays go 

To lisp and play with shirt-cuffs long, 

As is so well described in song. 

But when you hasten in the street 

You must observe whatever you meet ; 

Have a sharp eye for Nature's things — 

Larks, rabbits, magpies, pigeons' wings. 

If weazels, ferrets you should spy. 

Or even puppies, press close by ; 

But at ambitious sights political 

Be not inquisitive or critical. 

Towards five, if tall girls run you see. 

Say, " Oh, you will be late for tea ! " 

Though saying this is not so well. 

Let looks alone your sly thought tell ; 

Since, once for all, nor young nor old 

Should ever be too free and bold ; 

And puerile decorum still 

Can do far more, and ever will. 

E'en in the way of fun, to please 

Than any rudeness that would tease. 

But still pursue your smiling way. 

With dogs' tails, hoop-sticks, baskets, play ; 

Show mirth by fingers or a cane. 

E'en errand-boys will not complain. 

Strike the cab-wheel that rattles nigh. 

Do fifty things as oa the sly. 
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To show to those who pass you near 

You have too high a mind to fear 

Being deem'd all vulgarity 

By some stuck-up formality — 

By haughty dunces, mere poltroons, 

Whose deep contempts for us are boons ; 

Or just to show within you lies 

A spirit that could yet surprise 

All those who thought you quite subdued 

To each grim, social habitude — 

A vestige of primaeval state 

That will have vent thus soon or late. 

From such fine tricks pray never cease. 

They argue an internal peace, 

And such as juveniles enjoy ; 

What cheerful age can still employ ; 

And those averse to such inventions 

Have often schemes that no one mentions. 

Mark all arch words and quick reply 

With some rejoinder quite as sly ; 

Like a tall girl that I heard say 

Unto a boy who block'd the way. 

And cried out, loudly, " Mind my toes I " 

As, pushing all, she onward goes, 

" Oh, why not in your pocket now 

Keep things for which you make this row ? " 

^Cre chien! the French would say. You frown - 

I see you deem me but a clown : 

For all your supercilious air, 

ril laugh at this as I did there. 
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Look straight on all you meet as friends, 
With eye that never reprehends. 
Make smile the youths that play heguiles, 
And in return do give your smiles. 
Hear with great pleasure how they chaff, 
And let their payment be your laugh. 
But why proceed, though to admire 
What would " loquacious Fabius " tire ? 
For ways like these are manifold — 
They can be seen, but not all told ; 
Not one of which but plainly tells 
That peace within the bosom dwells. 
But you who still, perhaps, look gruff, 
As if of this you've had enough. 
Hear yet some secrets far more grave, 
Which may men's youthful spirits save. 
Affect no morbid gravity, 
'Tis but a vain formality. 
Be not absorb'd in politics. 
Like Paris students with their kicks ; 
As thinking that the State should bend 
To all their fancies, and attend. 
Let no fierce newspapers be held 
In hands like yours, but leave the eld 
To fumble and to con them o'er. 
And on their columns long to pore. 
So rather merit Petrarch's blame, 
Who seeks on Frenchmen to cast shame. 
By saying that they have no choice 
But almost always to rejoice — 
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And that for frivolous, light things *, 

A promptitude which custom brings. 

Wear still a bright, unknowing face 

Of haughty pride that shows no trace, 

No mark of self-sufficiency. 

Which the first comer can espy ; 

No special character e'er play. 

Which always courts efiect, display ; 

For it is pride that does destroy 

What to all poets yields such joy — 

Those sweet and quite unconscious tones 

Of a clear voice that feeling owns. 

Be ready to oblige and serve. 

And from this maxim never swerve. 

Yield quick to others what is best, 

And let those round you feel at rest, 

As if you counted yourself small. 

Unworthy notice by them all. 

Let grim old people state your age — 

You are the little smart foot-page ; 

For stronger than Medea's juice 

Are arts like these to reproduce 

The sweetness of those happy years 

When each bright, fragrant bloom appears ! 

These would soon make old ^son young, 

Without those rites, the poet sung. 

Recalling his first years with joy — 

The juvenile, almost the boy. 

* ** Parvis et frivolis ex causis soliti gaudere.*' 
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Act now but 80, and you will be 
From senile evils ever free : 
Not like those slaves, despised the most. 
Who of the lowest passions boast. 
Who think to be more juvenile, ^ 

Silenus-like, by being vile — 
But only leading back the years 
When artless cheerfulness appears, 
When no dark envious passion sways. 
But free good humour ever stays. 
Just as you see in those around 
Who still the liveliest are found. 
Be all this now and void of fuss. 
And youths will cry, you're one of us. 



So much then, for gay, mirthful ways ; 
Now graver matter for us stays. 



The Tuscan poet, as we see. 
Complains of other misery. 
He says, age can't its own enjoy. 
While others will its sense employ, 
Its wealth and its possessions all. 
And what it has both great and small ; 
Of which it merely is trustee 
For them, and that without a fee. 
But is it bliss to spend your pelf 
And all you have upon yourself ? 

N 
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It is not age, then, you should blame ; 
But your mean heart deserves the shame. 



Then why does Maximinian say 
That nought the tongues of age can stay 
Commending bygone things alone, 
For present times but fretful grown ? 
Such folly rises not from age, 
That has its own historic page. 
With more upon it than you find 
In journals that would guide your mind. 
I think age rather would suggest 
That many changes now are best ; 
That while the past we must respect, 
From future things we much expect ; 
That times and manners still must vary ; 
That nothing rests quite stationaiy. 
Nor need dull solitude await 
All those who stop in life till late. 
When men from those more old will run, 
'Tis faults, and not old age, they shun — 
And faults from which it can escape 
By not distorting Nature's shape. 
For who pedantic ways can bear — 
The formal, pompous, serious air — 
Though e'en you know it is put on, 
And laid aside when you are gone ? 
Who loves the art to take ofience. 
With affectation and pretence — 



I 
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The manners which will grow, alas ! 

In many who to age must pass ? 

The faults of youth intensified, 

Mix'd with what grows from age's pride ? 

The bom protester, hardened grown. 

Now hates what he cannot disown. 

He's bent more firmly to defend 

His prejudice, which ne'er shall end. 

He thinks now that a scornful smile 

Can his internal doubts beguile — 

That mockery with indrawn breath 

Can be his best resource till death — 

That what, when young, he'd grant was wrong. 

Must now to his own self belong. 

He nails his colours to the mast ; 

He changes not ; his die is cast — 

And then, elated, he thinks still 

That this attests a noble will. 

Though grounded on no real conviction, 

But what he scom'd once as fiction : 

So thus with dogged, fierce resolve. 

He waits until his views dissolve. 

And leave but one dark, cloudy mist. 

In which himself is never miss'd. 

But all this speaks vain, senile years : 

In you, I trust, it ne'er appears. 

Since obstinacy argues age, 

Against it you must battle wage. 
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Then, wishing to feel young, you must 

Love friends, and in their friendship trust ; 

Avoid the manner of the old, 

Full ceremonious, distant, cold. 

Ape not a minister of state 

When some acquaintance comes to prate — 

Converse on little, conmion things. 

Not always on affairs of kings ; 

Just as in town age welcomes friends, 

And upon each some moments spends. 

The minutes counting while he stays, 

With hints that he should go his ways ; 

The day's least item being near, 

A sign that he should disappear — 

And things contrived, perhaps a bell. 

Without a word said, this to tell : 

In short, no warmth or hearty will. 

But rather looks and ways to chill — 

Not one poor trace of fervour left, 

Of all but selfishness bereft ; 

Wearing high duty's mask of course. 

The selfish, false man's last resource. 

If age from all these ways be free. 

It ne'er will feel such misery 

As Maximiuian has ascribed 

To Time, and only death prescribed. 

This life for it will prove a calm. 

Made fragrant with celestial balm. 

Each change of seasons will inspire 

Some feelings that will never tire. 
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For it the spring will blossoms pour, 

For it the autumn yield its store, 

The summer show Ausonian skies, 

The winter hope that with all vies. 

Oh, Poet blind and obdurate. 

To hide all this so obstinate ! 

To show age beating still the ground, 

As if its all could there be found, 

And ne'er disposed to raise its eyes 

Upwards to Heaven, e'en when it dies ! 

Who deems that as from nothing we 

Proceeded, so the end will be 

In nothing : such a worthy close 

Will he, like Rochester, suppose 

Of this great drama play'd by man. 

Which ends in God, whence it began. 

Ah ! yes ; let him his view correct, 

And think of soul that is erect. 

For if, indeed, the body stoops. 

The mind may be sustain'd by troop? 

Of thoughts, like angels bright and fair 

That wing their way through upper air. 

And when the heart thus raised feels mirth, 

It matters less what bends towards earth. 

The man himself consorts with truth. 

And so obtains immortal youth. 



Then, friend, from iron ages fly. 
Which still endure, and soar on high. 
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For thee remain those fields — those fields, 

Those islands fortunate — where yields 

A climate new, eternal spring, 

Of which no mortal tongue can sing — 

Where, saved upon a secret shore. 

No changing Time will trouble more. 



THE JOURNEY TO POULIGUEN. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Each plant has its Paradise, botanists say. 

From which notwithstanding it often will stray. 

Plants travel by land, and by water, and air ; 

They sometimes use animals, clinging to hair ; 

Though birds and some insects supply more their 
need 

Than all hairy quadinipeds serving for steed. 
Their journeys by land are the slowest of all, 
Effected around them as grains and bulbs fall. 
Then rivers and brooklets oft bear to the sea 
A plant's restless, roving, and light progeny ; 
Most jolly, bold sailors, they all of them prove 
From country to country while seeking to move. 
The flowers and shrubs all thus love navigation, 
As emigrants settle down in some strange nation. 
Then vessels of silk, too, that float through the 

sky. 
Conveying these races you all can descry. 
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While calm reigns around them they pass by you 

near, 
At the rise of the storm they all disappear. 
But currents aerial, as if at command, 
Will bear them along to their new destined land. 
While to serve him for transport man cannot boast 
Of animals numerous, plants have a host — 
Hooks, too, and appendages, whereby they hold 
While traversing kingdoms, explorers right bold. 

But now to choose one of them, led by its name, 
To which, through the low bushes, lately we 

came. 
Permit me, as showing what waits you in song^ 
To offer you what will to them oft belong — 
A delicate tendril which keeps by their side. 
Or, seated upon them, so strangely will ride. 
I know of no plant we can better employ 
Than this pretty straggler, named " Traveller's 

Joy.'' 

But " Traveller " becomes a dubious name 

In this our age, when nothing is the same 

As when men deem'd that they had much to say 

When they achieved the journey of a day ; 

Like that good monk who from Montreuil did ride 

To Calais only and felt honest pride. 

For no one now another must beguile 

Relating tours who has not seen the Nile, 
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The Pyramids, the Cape, the farthest west 

(The nearest gulf about the Pole is best), 

Australia, India, Persia, Timbuctoo — 

To speak of countries near would never do. 

Who sees but towns in Europe must not dare 

To tell, like Horace, that he has been there. 

To sing a tour across the Alps to Spain, 

Like Csesar, would be counted only vain ; 

Yet Suetonius tells us he composed 

This poem " /^er," to our views opposed. 

Augustus found that Sicily could yield 

For his own verses a sufficient field ; 

Though, even if we could not cite a name, 

The practice hardly merits so much blame. 

For, sooth, I have my doubts, which I will own, 

That places near are, as I'd say, well known. 

What beauty still awaits the wond'ring eyes 

Of mortals who can feel a just surprise 

Within the nearest bounds of any land 

WTiere works of art like parts of Nature stand ! 

Of course the globe, though " but an orange now," 

At antipodes can meet the traveller's vow. 

Nature, as Ovid says, will ape our art, 

While its own genius mouldeth every part ; 

And, doubtless, in far regions we can find 

Such imitations to delight the mind. 

By no man fashion'd, quite untouch'd by hand 

Of mortal skill, these works of Nature stand. 

Inviting o'er wild, distant seas to stray 

Those who can't rest, and needs must speed away. 
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But human art has vied with Nature well — 

As England, France, Spain, Italy can tell — 

Attracting no less minds judicious, wise, 

Who still find near them subject for surprise. 

And though we may possess minute details 

Of every item where our art prevails — 

Know well the breadth, and length, and colour, 

height 
Of each church, ruin, temple, palace bright ; 
How many steps will take us to the ball, 
How many echoes sound upon the wall, 
How many galleries are deem'd the best, 
How many pictures can their worth attest — 
There still remain, unknown, untold, unsung. 
The fresh impressions which can yet be wrung 
From each one separate that comes the last. 
Revealing what has through his own mind pass'd. 
And as in landscape-painting, so 'tis here ; 
For what is wanted is not outline clear, 
Objective treatment, measurement exact, 
A mere material statement of each fact, 
But deep responses from the human soul 
Which no mere tourist's guide can e'er control ; 
Never precisely similar in each — 
And it is these impressions which best teach 
What men of taste and judgment most desire, 
And what, when simply told, they most admire. 
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Embolden'd by this scientific sound, 

My trip, as lately made, shall here be found. 

Brundusium*8 Road should not have all the praise 

Of making common journeys furnish lays ; 

Nor do I find in Joanne or Lavigne 

The things precise which I myself have seen. 



A wooded valley, studded thickly, bright. 
With villas sparkling in the summer light, 
Received me lately as I took my way 
From Paris westward, farther still to stray. 



Bicetre, as the French persist to call 
Our Winchester's usurp'd and once proud hall. 
That strange. Episcopalian, vast abode, 
Look'd down, I think, upon the ancient road : 
But mounted on our dragon'^s car to fly, 
I hardly knew at first what we pass'd by. 
I sought most anxiously to trace and see 
Where I then knew a valued friend might be. 
Who Saint Augustine's pages k^iows by heart. 
And from his own stores can so much impart ; 
Most learned, and the best of men to know — 
The gentle, kind, and modest, deep Moreau. 
But Palaiseau, I think, did not appear. 
Although I knew that we must pass it near — 
So far renown'd once for its magpie bold. 
And for the Merovingian monarch old. 
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Who had his castle on the frowniDg hill, 

Of which men trace the scanty ruins still. 

No one forgets the thieving bird's sad trick ; 

The king was known of yore as Chilperic : 

Both so distinguished in their special way, 

And both remember'd to this present day. 

1 knew that on the left lay Longjumeau, 

Another village that of course you know, 

Though gay postilions with their merry trot, 

As you conceive, are nearly now forgot. 

But while confused, and nought distinct I saw. 

There clearly were sweet spots for one to diTiw ; 

While countless villages with charming names 

Our Saxon nomenclature often shames. 

In fact, I own, the French soft terminations 

Do far excel those of Teutonic nations. 

Harmonious, as when ancient poets chose 

To sing of Naids where the streamlet flows. 

Or of the Nereids o'er the ocean floor. 

Or of the cities on the Grecian shore, 

Or sweet as names of poor Actaeon's hounds 

Each spot at every Gallic station sounds. 

A tribute this which strangers needs must pay, 

However elsewhere far their hearts may stay 

With those who, while they whisper where they 

dwell. 
Use names the frighten'd Muses would not tell ; 
While gutturals discordant rend the air. 
Though human loveliness will still be there. 
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Sooth, here heroic verses must give way, 

They would not suit what now I needs must say. 

The song itself must change when words 

Sound like the cawing of hoarse birds ; 

For Hoxton needs a raven's voice, 

In which Apollo can't rejoice. 

Ball's Pond or Hackney suit no lyre ; 

Such names, I think, you can't admire. 

And much I fear that Holloway 

Or Paddington no Muse will say ; 

But, grandee sneerer from May fair, 

Nor Rotten-row will any dare 

To sing of; though some pleasing haunts 

Will scarcely hear the Muse's vaunts ; 

For Kentish Town or Hornsey Rise 

Are sounds that them would much surprise ; 

But yet, O triumph of the breast ! 

'Tis there the Muses often rest ; 

For English names, howe'er they sound, 

Still intertwined with Love are found. 

Oh, hail, dear country, happy earth ! 

In which the fair are true with mirth ! 

Land safe for those who can be free, 

Fear'd by all foes to liberty ! 



But s^e this sunny landscape ! each thing smiles- 
The name, the site — one garden too, for miles. 
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Already here my true artistic friend 

Might days and weeks with no small profit spend. 

For had he mark'd the Seine translueid flow, 

As if within its wave each tree did grow — 

A real glass reflecting with such power 

Each poplar, turret, in each greenwood bower — 

He would have triumphed that with lowly me 

He had been moved to pass the narrow sea. 

To visit France, rejoicing in such skies 

As in our climate would create surprise. 

But he, the greatest of our artists known. 

Had other projects, and was elsewhere flown. 



Thence onwards dashing with our griffin's speed — 
For flying thus like winds must all now need. 
Through wreaths of vapour like a sunmier cloud. 
Enhancing beauty with its silver shroud— 
A grander scene was present to my eyes, 
Which saw Monttlery's lofty tower rise — 
Majestic still, a relic of great might. 
And fearfully attractive to the sight. 
Which once did fill with terror by its frown 
All who did pass beneath from Orleans town ; 
Commanding thus and blocking-up the road 
To those who, trembling, thence to Paris rode — 
Grim tower, which is said in its proud day 
To have quite silver'd royal hair with grey ! 
Oh, how I wish'd that fortress now to storm. 
My pencil tracing quick its giant form ! 
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But vain were wishes ; farther we must fly : 
And then Etampes' old towers caught my eye — 
That ancient town with ruins curious, vast, 
Recalling men and deeds now long since past. 
Ah, me ! how oft these histories are dark, 
As he who journeys this way can remark ! 
Good sooth, 'tis early on our way to sigh. 
Yet sigh will some when passing Guinette by *. 
For in that tower languished years and years, 
A prey to sense of outraged goodness, fears. 
Poor Ingeburge, who came from Danish land. 
Although no French she yet could understand, 
To be a prisoner, and not a wife, 
For twenty summers of her tender life. 
Tournay's great Bishop said, " Than Sara she 
More prudent was ; more wise, as all could see. 
Than sage Rebecca ; having still more grace 
Than Rachel in her young, once happy face ; 
Still more devout," he said, " she was than Anna, 
And chaster even than the famed Susanna ; 
More noble than Polixena the Greek ; 
Than Helen fairer, if you beauty seek." 
And yet the king, Augustus Philip named, 
Abhorr'd her long, and, without reason, blamed. 
" Roma ! Roma !" was then her plaintive ciy. 
And to her aid we see Rome's pontiffs fly. 
The third Celestin, Innocent the Third, 
Prevail'd at last in making justice heard 

1 Leon Masques, Notice Hist, sur le Ch&teau d'£tarapes. 



I 
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By measures which our minds can yet appal, 
And clothe with mystic horror King and all. 
Too much of this. Let's rather sing the state 
Of holy Robert's royal, blessed gate ; 
And of the poor who at Etampes did see 
A mighty monarch famed for piety. 
Or, if you like grim facts of later times, 
Let's take Bois-Bourdon to employ our rhymes — 
His faithful coui'age in the siege so famed, 
When to betray his post he was ashamed ; 
Then, later, of his end too I might sing. 
When floated down " the justice of the King;" 
But no ; for now I hate this mingled lore. 
And touch I will a chord that pleases more. 
Besides, I dread the Laquais* fame, you know. 
Who would Rome's annals write " en madH- 

gaux." 
Along the smiling slope of vine-clad hills. 
From which the plain receives pellucid rills. 
Screaming and venting circling clouds, we flew, 
Till all at once the scene was wholly new. 
So quick the change, that wind-outspeeding 

wings 
Effect o'er all of which your poet sings. 
For now one vast and lonely, sunny plain. 
Immense, unbounded, while your eyes you strain. 
Was stretch 'd before, behind you, and around. 
Where not a tree or shrub could now be found ; 
While huge farm-houses isolated stand, 
Pacific mansions on the fruitful land. 
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No beauty here, methinks you say, I find — 
But I am of Gargantua's own mind : 
For, sooth, that " this is fine " I feel and swear ; 
It is what he call'd " Beauce," you know, that's 

there ; 
When, finding that his mare had fell'd the trees 
While with her tail from flies herself she frees, 
The giant cried, " Ha ! ha ! now this is fair, 
Seeing the ground, so late one forest, bare ;" 
And thence the name remains, which signifies 
In French, no beauty with this ever vies. 
Beau qa makes Beauce, as you must plainly see — 
I trust in all this you with me agree. 
But now we flew along the ancient way. 
On which all generations past did stray ; 
Like the long fossil-bone of some huge back. 
Lay stretch'd before us the paved, lonely track. 
Till, changing still the scene, before our sight 
We saw Les Aubrais and its vineyards bright. 
How varied is all beauty here below ! 
So now I praise the ground where vines will 

grow — 
Where the sun streams on turrets glittering white, 
But half-conceard within the verdure bright, 
And all the air around you seems to be 
One wave of beauty and of ecstasy. 



Theuce gliding forwards soon of Meugn we hear, 
At which name John, its poet, will appear — 
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He who with others erst while did compose 
That long romance, so famous, of the Rose ; 
He yields much sweetness to that short ill sound 
Of Meugn, exceptional on Gallic ground. 
We think of Troubadours in ages past, 
Of whom, as here, the great renown can last. 
Then Beaugency displays its dungeon old. 
Of which so many legends might he told — 
Its ancient houses, churches, abbeys famed — 
Its once strong walls, which justly can be blamed 
For having caused the griefs that wars did draw 
When it the English and Du Guesclin saw. 
La Tremouille, and countless heroes more, 
Who all sought glory as in days of yore. 
Taken and pillaged, burnt, rebuilt, and freed — 
We saw but little, passing with such speed. 
Then Mer detains us for a moment's space ; 
Thence onwards rushing, till a slower pace 
Announces Blois, where, gladly, I intend 
The first division of my way to end. 
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The dragons on whom, mounted thus, we fly. 
To enter towns, I find, are rather shy. 
So here, amidst a dusty road's bright glare, 
A driver came, who claim'd me as his fare. 
Ensconced upon his homely car, I found 
My road led steeply to a vale profound : 

o 
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Descendiog, all at once before me stands 

The far-famed Castle which the town commands ; 

On entering which the road abruptly turns, 

And there the stranger, well advised, sojourns ; 

For at that corner is a way-side inn 

That gladly welcomes those who pass within i 

" The Castle Hostel " is its well-known name ; 

And rest assured it well deserves its fame, 

If those you hear, who love the true antique. 

Its simple manners, and its pleasures meek. 

For there I found what ancient authors paint — 

The humble roof, where all is old and quaint. 

Small, cheerful rooms, and corridors that turn 

Abruptly, which fine travellers would spurn ; 

While, daily spread, a table stands below 

Where food abounds, and cheering wine will flow — 

Not as at Paris, where, unless with " tin " 

Colossal, you will soon grow very thin — 

Yes, as I heard a Frenchman say, who knew 

A little English, " thin as one cuckoo ! " 

Each stranger here who seeks a while to rest 

Is treated well, and deem'd a friendly guest — 

A clierisli'd guest, familiar, welcome, free. 

In fact, just one of that host's family. 

The evening meal concluded, all repair 

To breathe the freshness of the outward air. 

There, seated by the road, they smoke, and chat 

Of Blois, its Castle, and of this and that. 

The mediaeval manners here survive ; 

The simple pleasures of old time revive. 
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And then, when talk and even laughter tires, 
Each gazes on the Castle and admires. 



Of corridors three ranges up on high. 
With slender pillars, open to the sky. 
You mark with just surprise, as quite unique^ 
However long elsewhere what's fair you seek. 
But how shall I describe that hoary pile. 
Which might a week, methinks, so well beguile ? 
I might describe its courts, its staircase grand — 
Its front, where you behold just Louis stand. 
On horseback, large as life, and all in gold. 
The matchless workmanship of sculptors old ; 
I might develope all its history past. 
And lead to chambers where you stand aghast, 
Beholding Guise, stretch'd out " so tall " in death, 
The murderous king, until you hold your breath, 
Or whisper, saying, " Here might Ovid sing, 
* Great crime, indeed, must be a royal thing M ' " 
I might then tell you of the courteous dame 
Who said so kindly that she felt it shame 
That I should sit upon her doorway-stone, 
Drawing the view she loved, and sit alone, 
When chairs and tables were at my command. 
If only she my wants might understand ; 
But so it is in France : why, even I 
Have been press'd hard to dine where I stood by, 

* " Begia res scelus est." 

o 2 
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Sketching away, of course, with all my might 
Some other picturesque and charming sight. 
Within these courts of Blois I could unfold 
Some acts of kindness which might well be told 
So true it is that we poor artists thus 
Do sometimes meet with those who care for us. 
Digression this ! I ought all else to fly, 
Except the Castle and its history. 



But leaving all artistic, ancient lore, 

I'll only show you — what will please you more — 

Those open galleries that westward lie. 

Whence forests vast will strain your ravish'd eye, 

While the supporting columns, tinged with gold, 

The setting sun will linger to behold ; 

And here dwelt friars, who, they tell you, wept — 

While kings below them plotted, slew/ and slept. 

But now avaunt, traditions grim and feiWt 

And of proud Chamboi'd let me simply tell ; 

For thither, on the next succeeding day. 

Resolved to sketch, I took my lonely way. 

'Tis somewhat queer to roll on thus alone. 

Or with a French whip feel familiar grown. 

You pass a wild, weird, and insipid plain ; 

But of that journey no one will complain 

When once he reaches the green, straggling wood. 

In which he finds the peerless Castle stood. 

Now here, again, I waive descriptions long 

To sing impressions personal and strong. 
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For what did please, astonish me the most 
Was that of which you seldom hear a hoast ; 
I mean the stony region, vast, on high 
Upon the roof, whence all around you spy — 
A noble, spacious, complicated floor, 
Whence noble ladies, in the times of yore, 
Could trace the hunters through the woods 

around. 
Where game of every kind does still abound. 
It skills not here to raise a fond lament. 
And question feeling that might here be spent ; 
But still, the feudal chase, thus view'd, was 

grand — 
I only see this feature where I stand. 
No general slaughter was in those days known. 
Nor aught but what St. Hubert's self might own. 
Now shall I venture more ? Sing on ! Why 

not? 
The Bourbons, here as good, were not forgot. 
If tongues were mute, methought I read in eyes 
That saintly fame for many never dies. 
Yes ; this old race, while elsewhere blamed, 

despised, 
Seem'd here by simple, honest natures, prized. 
As the true Roman said, still grander they 
To me appeared as being far away. 
Oh, heart ! I cried, now yield not to the cry 
That will the vanquish'd and the dead decry — 
Not to the base, who worship what succeeds, 
Insult what merits honour in its needs — 
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Not to the brutal mob of sophists vain, 
Whose eyes no antique grandeur can sustain, 
Whose curse is blessing, and whose praise a sign 
That nought remains attesting the Divine. 
Whatever to the conquer'd good belongs 
Shall reign triumphant here, at least in songs. 



Had you been with me now, my truant friend, 
At Blois, another day we well might spend ; 
For Chaumont, castle of the famous Eudes, 
That ancient Count of Blois, should now be 

view'd. 
Though flank'd with towers, showing on its gate 
The twelve Apostles, who there sculptured wait, 
Though full of reminiscences of kings. 
Though full of costly, rare, and antique things, 
Perhaps the chief attraction of the place 
Is to have held De Stael in her disgrace, 
When for defending liberty she came 
To shelter here from the great despot's blame. 



But now the night has pass'd. Aurora gleams ! 
Our flight commences, and our dragon screams. 
Two noble damsels seated by my side — 
As swift as wind through morning air we ride. 
Beneath the azure canopy now roU'd 
The rosy clouds that still were fringed with 
gold: 
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A fairy pageant seem'd the landscape there — 
The maidens winnow'd with Elysian air — 
Pellucid circles, vapours thin and slight, 
Did shed around us variegated light ; 
The glittering gems of morning spread around 
Did deck the fertile fields and glossy ground. 
Agreed, as touch'd by some sweet, magic spell, 
Seem'd the French damsels and the English 

" swell :'' 
Pure fancy's freedom nothing could restrain 
While the ethereal car flew o'er the plain. 
They soon alight ; when, lonely, I pursue 
My way o'er verdant plains and groves anew. 
While breathing still a sweetness in the air, 
Embalm'd so lately by those beauties fair — 
The youngest bearing back her father's cane. 
Which made her laugh, when question'd, laugh 

again ; 
For incidents, you see, however small. 
In such a song, indeed, I must recall. 
The sun was still ascending when we came 
To Amboise, shining in its early flame. 
Which lit up castles, woods, and mighty streams. 
Till all was brighter than our youthful dreams. 



What makes this azure river doubly fair 
Is, that not mud, but sparkling sand is there, 
Sufltaining osier banks on either side. 
Through which flow on its waters far and wide. 
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The Naids on the brink, so clean and sweet, 
Must feel more pleasure, soiling not their feet ; 
While waves cerulean, fringed with rosy light. 
With tints harmonious, must their eyes delight. 
These wise remarks I made while looking down 
From two long bridges leading to the town, 
Where for that night I was resolved to stay, 
Having before me still a summer's day. 
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Amboise, though famed for facts of recent date, 

Is mediseval still, past all debate. 

Now here, again, the inn you would have loved, 

From pompous insolence so far removed ; 

Still quainter than the last, its court was small, 

Though closed with iron gates both bright and 

tall; 
" The Golden Lion " was its ancient name ; 
And nought within it could you ever blame ; 
The bridges passed, you see it on the quai — 
In fact, the first house found upon the way. 
I knew not then that in this hostel slight 
A lady known to me first saw the light : 
Her parents, English prisoners, were there. 
To seek, poor captives, their allotted lair ; 
And yet so kind and good are old French ways, 
Tliat Amboise they and she would ever praise. 



k 
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But how I wander, though mj lodging found ! 

Well I did all admire, and gaze around. 

For, O sweet Muses, Na'ids, who will dare 

To paint the chamber given to me there ? 

The noble Loire, with its mighty flow. 

Descended gently in its course below ; 

Its breadth, though shallow, then was still so wide 

The blue- horizon almost touch'd its tide ; 

While in that distant, narrow strip of land 

White turrets on long verdant meadows stand ; 

While looking up the river, or below. 

Vast groves of Poplar, forming spires, grow. 

" What, this for me ? " was what I first did say ; 

" In such a room I could for ever stay ! " 

In fact, an earthly Paradise it seem'd ; 

I fancied for a moment that I dream'd. 

You might have thought you were within a boat- - 

The brilliant little room appear'd to float. 

But these high transports soon were pass'd away : 

I would not there remain another day ! 

Was it remembrance whidh then caused in me 

Such sudden freaks of wild inconstancy ? 

Well, what would Paradise itself have proved 

With no one there you knew and dearly loved ? 

But this great change observed, effected so, 

I must now skip, as not quite a propos ; 

Though sometimes a parenthesis is well 

When the whole truth we would explain and tell ; 

And here occasion forced me to confess 

What you, perhaps, would wish me to express — 
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The thoughts and feelings of each passing day 

As through these foreign tracts I take my way. 

For often what most pleases you and me 

Is to find comic proof how we agree. 

A transient peep into another's soul 

Proves not uninteresting upon the whole, 

Whatever pedants in their stupid way 

May proudly and right insolently say. 

So here Til own upon this sparkling sand 

What you as well as I will understand, 

That, with a friend, the mud our Richmond knows 

Exceeds the blue Loire where it clearest flows. 

If left to mark its green, well-guarded brink. 

You sit alone to gaze around and think. 



To heralds, now, old Amboise should be dear 
For the wise edict that was issued here, 
Forbidding men thenceforth to change their name 
On pain of sharing in a forger's shame : 
The second Henri, being so advised, 
Protecting what was then, and still is, prized 
By families defenceless with us grown. 
Since any stranger can assume their own. 



The name of Amboise thus calls back the past ; 
Though nothing left there seems to move on fast ; 
Here Time has stamp'd all objects with his seal, 
And not, as elsewhere, glided in to steal. 



k 
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Old age, the Roman said, is full of moans — 
Afflicting not mankind alone, but stones. 
Which, too, must feel his universal sway. 
As year by year they crumble all away. 
His ghastly fingers, laid upon this rock. 
Have left grim marks the sensitive to shock ; 
Yet still the Castle frowns, and seems to say, 
" My strength to hold you is not pass'd away ; 
Witness the Arab chief, with all his train, 
Who up aloft for five years did remain ; 
Yea, some of whom, still held within my stones, 
I yet grasp tight, reduced to dust and bones ! " 
In fact, within the garden of the fort 
All pensive strangers to their graves resort. 
The Moorish cemetery, in a grove, 
Arrests the steps of those who quickest rove- 
Here Herbert's passion for the East would find 
A theme congenial to his gentle mind. 
But still I own that prison wanted not 
Some charms to soothe, alleviate their lot. 
No view on all this earth, I think, more fair 
Than that commanding the blue Loire there — 
While a bright garden seems to call the East 
A guest invited to their daily feast ; 
Unless, indeed, you think, what may be true, 
That prison beauties have no smile for you. 
Perhaps — forsooth, I know not ; who can tell ?-^ 
For men imprisoned flowers yield no smell. 
Their eyes, indignant, turn from what is fine 
To waste their strength on the horizon's line — 
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At least, such was my thought as I pass'd on, 
And breathed a sigh for those now dead and 

gone. 
But here, reverting to the town below. 
The way to mount this castle you should know ; 
For in a tower ancient, huge, and round, 
An upward road for carriages is found. 
Not over steep the whole way to the top ; 
But subjects merely curious I must drop. 
I might, indeed, have stay'd another day. 
And taken to the neighbourhood my way : 
The ancient Loches and Chenonceaux are near, 
Which both to artists should be truly dear ; 
The former, with its crumbling spires and towers, 
Upon the rock which picturesquely lowers, 
Holding, in a dark, sepulchral cave. 
Her who a king of France and France would 

save — 
That fair, and oft defenceless Agnes Sorel, 
Whom we may leave, methinks, without a moral, 
Which sometimes men a little overstrain 
To suit some object I seek not to gain. 
But thus alone I would not farther stray. 
So on the morrow I would speed away. 



Well, all was seen and sketch'd, and I descend 
To dine, and at mine inn the day to end. 
Emerging from the court, now dark in shade, 
Astonish'd with new beauty I was made. 



% 
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For, mounting on the breastwork of the brink, 
Lo, the whole river glow'd ! the sun did sink 
Through crimson spaces that would art defy — 
Becoming orange, green, and blue on high — 
The Loire but like an echo to the tone. 
Then claiming no expression of its own ; 
Though still remained, in brief what may be told, 
The clouds, the tower, dust itself, all gold ; 
For, blended into one bright, matchless glow. 
The river seem'd through earth and sky to flow. 
There, ravish'd with the sight, I sat me down. 
And watch'd to spy some boatman of the town ; 
For somehow, when a river I am near. 
To me all those who work on it are dear. 
On this occasion I soon found my man. 
And then we talk'd as only boatmen can. 
His hearty laugh, his honest, manly face. 
Would need a French Sterne or a Doyle to trace : 
He said he had that morning spied me there 
Upon the bank opposed, through scorching air. 
And wonder'd what on earth had made me stroll. 
"I went to sketch" — which words explain the 

whole ; 
For landscape-painters are your lovers new — 
They'd lose their skin to catch a smiling view. 
But now the night fell suddenly around ; 
I sought my rest. The next day I was bound 
Early to mount my griffin's western car. 
And seek old Angers in the distance far. 
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The snorting vagabond was true to time — 

He never changes manners with his clime. 

Once mounted, on he bore us o'er the plain, 

Where now no vines, but pastures did remain. 

At Tours, forsooth, he needs must stop a while ; 

So in the station I must time beguile. 

For Tours, that now is pompous, merely gay, 

Was not upon my books with hints to stay. 

Though the true reason of my strange neglect 

Was still what from the first I did expect — 

The want of spirits to proceed alone. 

And never heed an inward start or moan ; 

For old Marmoutier, merely by its name. 

Might have induced a stop through only shame. 

The Castle of Bourdaisiere also 

Might still attract, recalling Boucicault. 

But neither these nor Charlemagne's high tower 

PrevaiPd on me to stay another hour. 

Besides, indeed, the glow was so intense 

That I had still an excellent pretence. 

I thought at times that Phaeton did drive — 

That none of us could possibly survive. 

'Twas something alchemistical transmuting, 

The salamanders on Blois Castle suiting. 

In fact, still farther on it kill'd the trees. 

As any one obsei^vant later sees. 

By night it was the same as in the day ; 

So round about me empty pitchers lay, 

Exhausted all— a mockery of springs, 

Though, for a moment, it refreshment brings ; 



^ 
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Their crystal streams upon my hair did fall, 
Until you'd see me dimly, if at all ; 
Like Niobe, in fact, appeared my head, 
As if all now I loved on earth were dead — 
Since, as for what I dote on, pure natation. 
It only served to yield me new vexation. 
At no turn would the blue Loire then receive 
Me fainting, longing, so as to relieve. 
Like Tantalus himself, I could but see 
The wave that was, though near, denied to me. 
By the inviting stream our dragon flew, 
Provokingly kept showing it to you ; 
But never, never would he let you down. 
Unless quite near some vastly crowded town ; 
And, sooth, except at Angers somewhat later, 
For swimmers I mark'd none in towns to cater. 
But cease this string ! reflections such as these 
Our learned, well-bred critics will not please — 
'Tis only Horace that they will allow 
To tell what did befall him long ere now. 

Well, moving forwards swiftly, as before^ 
The plains and hills delighted more and more. 
'Twas Touraine, as you know, through which we 

pass'd. 
Of France the bright, luxuriant garden vast. 
Since the capricious monster was agreed 
To part, we dash'd still westward on with speed. 
To fly is well ; but now it brought regret. 
When a new object on the heights we met. 




\ 
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Plessis-les- Tours lay close upon the plain, 
Though not fenced there still Louis did remain — 
He, the eleventh of that name in France, 
Whose dungeons would have suited old romance — 
Who first proposed those politics for states 
Which soon ran riot through our long debates. 
Now Luynes, with its strange belt of tall, slim 

towers. 
On the Loire's right bank through dark, thick 

woods lowers. 
There Cinq-Mars would display its far-famed 

" peel," 
Which sleep from antiquarians long will steal, 
A sphinx, whose secret is impenetrable. 
Inexorably dumb to the most able. 
Soon Langeais show'd its Castle quaint and high. 
Attracting gaze from all who pass it by — 
A town described by Gregory of Tours, 
That name unknown to all our travelled boors ; 
Where Martin preach'd, and built the church that 

stands 
So near the Castle which the town commands. 
What wondrous men these prelates, judges, saints, 
Whom in the fifth age old Sidonius paints ! 
No city stands upon the Gallic ground 
That wakens not an interest most profound, 
Recalling bishops who barbarians braved. 
And towns, and provinces, and letters saved — 
Received the falling empire in their arms, 
And the young Christian world screened from , 

harms, — 
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Welcomed the Franks, applauded a success, 

That Arian persecutions would redress, — 

Foresaw in youthful blood, barbaric, wild, 

The fierce Sicambre, docile as a child, 

The Visigoth, like Renan now in view, 

Unable long old errors to renew. 

Two Aquitaines, the triple Lyonnaise, 

The Muse still hovers o'er, intoning lays. 

The Narbonnaise, the ancient Viennoise, 

Have names which her grand lyre still employs ; 

For Gaul, almost in Apostolic days. 

Had all embraced with faith the Christian ways ; 

The Caesars left their roads, already there. 

To serve the Church, as time now proved they 

were ; 
So when barbarians, spreading ruin, flew, 
Civilization then commenced anew. 
Which brought what no past times could ever 

see — 
True Faith, and Hope, and blessed Charity ; 
Making old Gaul the favour'd, chosen state 
Of what was truly good, and free, and great — 
Loup, Hilary, and Germaine of Auxerre, 
Mamert and Remy, Aignan, now were there. 
These old cathedrals, even castles here — 
Cause Martin thus, and others to appear. 
But Langeais now, perhaps, my audience blames 
For having conjured up so many names. 
Alas, to think that we must pass it by. 
And only tantalize our wond'ring eye ! 

p 
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For structure more deserving of a song 
I seldom witness'd as we dash'd along. 
Saint Patrice next receives us for a space, 
But how was I its origin to trace ? 
1 only knew the natives had for saints 
A veneration which no error taints ; 
For but a month or two, 1 heard, before 
A scene there pass'd recalling days of yore. 
A dreadful pestilence had lately ceased ; 
The people, suddenly from fear released. 
Repaired en masse to Tours through gratitude. 
To prayers of great St. Martin to allude ; 
And thus the whole community was seen 
Mounted upon these griffin's cars I ween — 
A sight that ancient pilgrims little thought 
Would ever to posterity be brought. 
But here an artist always should alight. 
In order to enjoy a matchless sight ; 
For near us, as the guide-book tells, you say, 
Stands the huge Castle grand of proud Usse — 
Where often visits my especial friend. 
To whom upon this journey now I wend. 
It is a pile immense, with room to spare, 
Not half inhabited when all are there ; 
With endless pinnacles and turrets quaint — 
No shadeless surface, but a thing to paint. 
While still you know within it ever lie 
Historic hearts, aye lifted up on high. 
Calm as the mountain- tops enthroned in light. 
While clouds beneath them shroud the plains in 
night. 
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The brave Roehejaqueleins, of glorious name, 
Dwell here with Henri, whose true knightly 

fame 
Should live in song so long as men admire 
High, noble thoughts, which social truths inspire. 
Still onwards then pursuing our swift way. 
The vines I mark upon the hills will stay ; 
The plains with hemp are thickly spread around ; 
No other verdure hardly there is found. 



It skills not naming all the towns we pass'd ; 

I only know that Saumur was the last ; 

For there did stop an aged but smiling sire. 

Whose quiet manners I did much admire ; 

When to his youthful son expressing fear 

At some strange stoppage, as from danger near. 

He only said it would be somewhat hard 

If " wreck'd in harbour's mouth " were on his 

card; 
For, from some Pyrenaean springs arrived. 
He sought his home, his wounded son revived. 
Old Saumur might detain an artist long. 
And yield some themes for an heroic song. 
Its ancient Castle and its former fame 
Can yet attract, and still more Eene's name. 
But what far more than all should move us so, 
Is that still near it stands grave Fontevrault. 
There in the forest ruins can be found. 
Though all, of course, is desecrated round ; 

p 2 
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Still walls remaining of that mystic cell, 
Where once presided the famed Arbrissel ; 
Where oft Plantagenets did leave their bones, 
Whose faith, no doubt, with God for much atones; 
At least, where kings sank, owning themselves 

dust, 
That in our Saviour's cross alone did trust. 
" Jerusalem and Rome," they said, " were blest !" 
Jerusalem ! Its cross was in their breast ! 
Rome, too, the holy seat, with tears they'd see ; 
And yet in death at neither would they be. 
" A private, deep necessity," they said, 
" There was to sway them living now or dead ;" 
They wept ; then calmly said it must be so — 
In death their sleep should be at Fontevrault. 
Yes ! at Fontevrault ; there quite humbly laid. 
And nowhere else but in that well-loved shade. 
These sculptured tombs, methinks, of English 

kings 
For English tourists might prove pensive things. 



But now La Menitree proclaims Saint-Maur, 
And glories greater than e'er gain'd by war. 
Felibien, Montfau^on, and Lobineau, 
With Vaissette, Mabillon can prove it so. 
At length old Anger's towers rose to sight. 
Which I had time to study before night. 
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Again our griffin stopp'd and let us down, 
Like an old wizard, quite outside the town. 
So thither as I could I made my way, 
Intending somewhat longer there to stay, 
Though from the " White Horse " flying I began 
To roam and sketch, and many things to scan. 
The Castle, now a prison, on the whole 
Is quite enough to daunt the boldest soul. 
Such towers lofty and such loopholes low, 
Denoting what grim regions lay below, 
I never elsewhere saw, or could conceive 
The dolorous impressions that they leave. 
Well, God help those whose fingers must explore 
Those rugged depths, as in the times of yore ! 
But passing o'er the bridge I saw a plain 
Where Anjou's Rene often would remain ; 
The clear, full river, leading to the strands 
Where his loved Beaumette picturesquely stands. 
The plain resembling English commons green. 
Such as the Cam or Isis winds between. 
Then back I hastened to the ancient town, 
Where I beheld his statue, looking down 
Upon the esplanade or public way. 
Where those he loved, no doubt, were wont to sti^ay. 
And then I ask'd myself, " When shall we see 
In England, teaching our posterity, 
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The image of a man, like him, so mild, 

Wliose noble manners still bespoke the child — 

Who, there by bronze, seems anxious to recall 

The saint or scholar once beloved by all ? " 

The men of battles o'er the sea and land 

In clumsy semblance there indeed may stand. 

Denoting no great progress in high art, 

And never meant to glorify a heart ; 

But men like Rene, Suger, Mabillon, 

Are not there seen memorialized in stone. 

And yet we have our Roger, Dugdale, Bede, 

Of whose grave lessons our age might have 

need — 
Our Alfred, Edmund, wrapt up in his shroud 
Columba, Austin, of whom Heaven is proud ! 
But this is parenthetical again, 
And I have here no orders to remain. 



A stroll at dusk through such an ancient town 
Affords us always something to mark down — 
These quaint old gables, thrown against the 

sky. 
Attract at times the least artistic eye. 
These narrow lanes, irregular and dark. 
Present a thousand beauties to remark ; 
At least, if, fond of wandering about. 
You have a sense of feeling like our Prout. 
But even mediaeval things will tire ; 
So then I look'd at shops a little nigher. 
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A Stationer's I pass'd — the shop was small, 

In fact, I think, the smallest shop of all. 

I gazed at bottles, wafers, what not, till 

1 spied, stretched out, a porcupine's long quill ; 

'Twas destined, as I saw, to hold a pen. 

" That is the thing for me !" I mutter'd then. 

I enter'd, when a girl, right-wondrous fair, 

Stepp'd down, and ask'd what business I had there. 

My want was briefly and most clearly told ; 

I found the quill was even tipp'd with gold ; 

For fifty centimes I could have the whole— 

Within myself I said, " Now bless my soul ! " 

The purchase made, I could not but depart. 

Though feeling some odd movement in the heart. 

But pardon me, O Muse, if this I sing. 

Such simple beauty can inflict a sting. 

A child if stung by honey-bee will cry : 

What would you have me do ? for stimg was I. 

And, sooth, there was a something in that face 

Of which a heart of stone would feel a trace — 

That something which no other love corrupts, 

Nor even for an instant interrupts. 

But rather teaches you in all to find 

The sweet, bland goodness of the maiden's mind. 

Well, now spare jests, but simply just observe 

How from grave truth in this I do not swerve. 

For Saturday it was, and after dark ; 

And the next morning what did I remark ? 

All other shops were open but this one ; 

For here the inmates all to mass were gone. 
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Now, blessed eyes, 'tis you that ne'er betray 
The truth, and only truth is what you say ! 
I do not mean to censure others here, 
I only sing of what did now appear. 



Well, loud, deep beUs announced the Sunday 

morn — 
In the French churches no one feels forlorn. 
To other nations limits are assign'd : 
The space of Rome is now the human mind ^. 
Though shops were open, crowds were hastening 

on, 
With hearts, too, open, to the churches gone. 
Alas ! what boots it to close shutters aU, 
If hearts remain impervious as a wall ? 
" These French have no religion," England cries, 
" Each shop on Sundays with its neighbour vies.'* 
Well meant ; but then, permit me to remark. 
It shows no gi*ace to mope all in the dark. 
Here, many have no other rooms but shops. 
Where in and out on Sundays each one pops ; 
But all the while the mind will open stand 
To what it hears in churches : the Command, 
Methinks, is therefore better understood 
Than where the mind commercial keeps its mood 




1 '* Gentibus est aliis tellus data limite certo : 
Bomans spatium est Urbis et orbis idem." 

Ovid. 
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On Sundays, and on festivals as well, 
Internally intent to buy and sell. 
But truce to such reflections. Here I see 
A scene to light up breasts with charity. 
For lo ! in mothers, daughters, wives so dear. 
Our own old loves successively appear ! 
What peace and order when we see all ranks, 
Now, thither flocking to yield God their thanks, 
Like one united loving family. 
Preparing so for immortality. 
What dignity and calm pervade the whole ! 
What attributes to please the human soul ! 



Here now digressing, let me cite a tale 

To show how this decorum can avail — 

This matchless order, this throned majesty — 

Which in all churches such as these we see. 

'Tis briefly, then, what memory can boast 

(And what may please the dead will please me 

most) 
Of Bramston, prelate, pastor, truly wise, 
Whom our dear London once did justly prize. 
He told me that he often sat him down, 
Forgetting all his troubles in the town — 
And, sooth, both then and now the pastor's 

care 
Was quite enough the boldest nerves to scare — 
While resting on his knees the missal old, 
Each time astonish'd more than could be told 
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To mark each burst of heart, each hymn, each 

prayer. 
While wrapt in wonder at the beauty there. 
He was a lawyer once in errors toss'd — 
Perhaps 'twere well these words should not be 

lost. 



But towers now murmur out a deeper sound ; 

Issuing crowds at noon are spread around. 

The holy rites accomplish'd, then I sped 

To Pont du Ce, of which I often read. 

Where the broad Loire spreads wide its azure 

floor — 
The more 'tis seen, it is beloved the more ; 
And then, close by the road, I gladly saw 
Poor Rent's castle, which of course I draw. 
What taste these ancients show'd in all they 

wrought ! 
Alone with them the picturesque is sought. 
The very ditches their fair castles round 
In beauties architectural abound. 
For Angers then again I plumed my wing, 
Where vesper hymns the Angevines would sing. 
And vespers in French towns, so full of joy, 
Seem weekly fetes expressly for each boy. 
So now the youths that to these churches flock 
I needs must sing, though some pert sophist 

mock, 
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From having, perhaps, spied them once too gay 

For moments when he said they ought to pray ; 

As if their manner there were always so, 

As if they never pensive, pious grow ; 

But these bright lads, who one time seem'd so 

rough. 
When next observed, would all be grave enough ; 
For this is their distinction on the whole — 
These boys, I sing of, know they have a soul. 
Their mothers they respect, and think them wise. 
At least to a degree that would surprise 
Some, but familiar with more recent ways. 
On which no Muse domestic ever stays. 
But this is what rude stragglers from our land 
Cannot be always brought to understand. 
Some men amaze us who refuse to see 
In all these churches traced Divinity. 
Acute and learned, knowing history, still 
Possessing not that single gift, the will - 
Simply to believe, and then to submit — 
And not in blame or satire spend their wit. 
Then mark the contrasts, where the wit's the 

same, 
How one will praise what meets another's blame : 
One has with pains his streaming tears to hide. 
Another finds there fuel for his pride ; 
He'd quarrel with a trick of youth, a smile, 
A nap (since not for him the Pauline style) ; 
He'd quarrel with an ointment-box, a candle — 
For all he's bent on is to cry out " Scandal ! " — 
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That odious word, to charity unknown — 

Of HeU the key-note, and the constant tone. 

Here a sinistrous echo it will sound 

Through a clear mind, a mysteiy profound. 

For " Mark," it seems to cry, " these skill'd men, 
clever, 

Can win the world, but faith one moment never ! " 

Inexplicable wonder faith must be ! 

So it remains till dawns eternity ! 

But whither have I soar'd from these grey walls ? 

The Muse to Angers back my spirit calls, 

Where this is what our travelled gallants call 

A false philosophy, mistaken all, 

Maugre whose contradictions and whose sneers, 

To me right Christian the French youth ap- 
pears. 

I mark'd in them a certain innocence — 

A simple, docile way that shuns offence. 

Which seems a novelty to strangers' eyes, 

Who see politeness always with surprise. 

Perhaps if elsewhere sped 'twould not be so ; 

I only paint what I observe and know. 

These Angers lads so sang and conn'd their book 

That hardly at aught else I sought to look. 

Their liquid voices did so charm my ear, 

I felt as if the angels had been near. 

'Twas so at Pouliguen I later found ; 

No less celestial seem'd the youthful sound. 

To all this travell'd wits will answer, " No ! " 

All one for that ; I sing but what I know. 
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And then the chant which rises from the choir 
Re-echoed by the crowds I did admire. 
Well, the plain-song, heard thus, is truly grand ; 
For one, it has my heart at its command ; 
In fact, the rest of that long summer's day 
Methought I heard boys sing and old priests pray. 
The solemn tones resounded in my head, 
Nor did they cease till I was hush'd in bed. 
Yes ! long the vocal strain did haunt my ear, 
While still the crowd that raised it did appear. 
Earth's chains, like mist, dissolving thus away, 
While hymns aerial float around and stay. 
I saw the spot, a poet wish'd, " where knelt 
The human thought alone," which rapture felt ; 
The lamps the wise with their bright mind did 

kindle. 
Which makes the sophist's light to shrink and 

dwindle — 
The heaven's fair portraiture of various hue — 
The smiles and splendours of the good and true. 
I heard the past, the hope of what will be, 
That mighty singing, solemn harmony. 



No doubt, if fretful, you will now complain 
That trifles such should travellers detain ; 
But what skills journeys, whether far or near, 
If things of mind, like these, you always fear ? 
When little, subtle, novel proofs we see, 
They may, I hold, be sung with dignity : 
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Unless what you deem great in classic song, 
When heard in our age, you think must be wrong. 
Details like these, though not what Horace told, 
Would mterest even you if they were old. 



Well, rest we here : to-morrow we must fly 
Before the light has streak'd the eastern sky ! 



PART THE FIFTH. 

The fete thus closed, before the peep of day 

To Saint Nazaire I then resumed my way ; 

In darkness the old city then I left, 

And found my wings while other mortals slept ; 

The cool, refreshing air of early dawn. 

Had spread a vapour o'er each thirsty lawn ; 

And, once again, I here must freely own 

From first the heat exceptional was grown, 

I hardly can, indeed, announce to you 

The things the sun could perpetrate and do. 

Like tawny Moors, our fair complexion pass'd, 

Those who did love us now would stand aghast. 

In one short day the colour of my tie 

Had pass'd from silk my hempen shirt to dye. 

Those tints which London aii; had left so bright 

Presented now, indeed, a sorry sight. 
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Come, hold I with sweet novelty your minds ? 
My verse then offers what your Ovid finds. 
I see you laugh, and mockery prevail, 
Though you praise elsewhere a much lighter tale. 
Well, pass we on, and other matters tend ; 
Besides, our journey now is near its end. 



This screaming dragon with his rapid flight 

Still snatch'd us on, dismay'd, from many a 

sight ; 
While, once more, the Loire found upon our way, 
Now broader grown, receives the gleams of day. 
The sun's swift chargers hurried on so fast. 
The glorious Phcebus quickly rose and pass'd 
Upwards, dispelling wreaths that gently curl'd 
Round crested heights, as onwards we were 

hurl'd 
O'er many a silver'd grove and sloping lawn. 
Now free from exhalations sprung from dawn. 
So robed in changing splendour did he rise. 
Each instant seem'd to cause some new surprise. 
Through one vast rosy wave he seem'd to soar, 
Till, quite emerging, we could look no more. 



On the left bank Saint Florent rises near ; 
The brave Vendeans first pass'd the Loire here. 
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Now Oudon's ancient tower marks the shore, 

To awe invaders in the days of yore. 

The river, guarded by its giant mass, 

It threatens those who upwards still would pass. 

The Normans then were formidable foes. 

Advancing still where'er the river flows. 

Upon the bank opposed stands Champtoceaux, 

Amidst whose ruins grey the waters flow — 

The rocks above them yielding but a trace 

Of that once haughty, strong, and ducal place, 

Whose ruins, truly, no one will lament 

Who knows what wicked courage there was 

spent 
To perpetrate a treason hateful, base, 
Which the old honour sought thus to eflface. 
But Brittany and Anjou may contend — 
We stay not here, but onwards still must wend. 
So, farther, passing vines on either side. 
Long, verdant islands split in twain the tide ; 
A shelving mountain seems the way to block — 
Our grifiin screams, and then flies through the 

rock ; 
His rattling scales rush, thundering, under 

ground. 
Whence soon emerging, Clermont woods are 

found, 
Crown'd by a vast and castellated pile. 
Whence the great Cond6 used to hunt awhile. 
But now the rocks will so obstruct the shore 
That oft these falcon-ridges hear the roar — 
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So quickly buried uuder vaults below ; 
Above which oaks and ancient chestnuts grow. 
Across the river smiling plains extend, 
Which seem above, below, to have no end — 
Their width contracted by what all commands, 
A wooded height, on which La Varenne stands ; 
That castle fair its long white figure shows, 
Which with a rosy light at sunrise glows. 
O'er chestnut-woods around it thickly spread, 
It rears, with towers crown'd, its stately head. 
The dawn-illumined mountain seems to know 
The mom's soft dreams that with sweet visions 

flow — 
Such as did come to visit me forlorn, 
When once again from my embrace was torn 
Laetitia, angel while on earth, long dead, 
Whose smiles my dream brought back till it had 

fled. 
To watch each window there my eyes I strain. 
Since there I knew at present did remain 
Enfolded now within its spacious breast 
The daughter fair of him I love the best, 
Become of that proud house a chatellaine, 
Whose holy manners there will constant reign. 



Some three weeks later, there a cherish'd guest. 
More kindly treated than can be express'd, 

Q 
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I knew by heart those islands, rocks, and groves. 
Through which a stranger with such transport 

roves 
From terraced heights to see the setting sun, 
Or, on the side opposed, its course begun. 
" The Bastion-seat " appears for lovers made, 
From which, as on a map, you view the glade ; 
For love must linger with all gracious sights. 
And from this spot you see the Clermont heights — 
The castle, such a richly varied line 
Of shades alternate with the walls that shine ; 
The jutting masses casting here and there 
Lines, dots of splendour yielding contrasts fair. 
You trace the bright Loire through its islands 

green. 
While you, conceal'd like birds, within a screen 
Of tangled bushes, thick and intertwined, 
Seem by impervious foliage there confined. 
The seat projecting o'er the sloping grove. 
The issue dark through which your path you 

wove — 
The woods 'midst which at noon no glimmer 

shines — 
Vast sunny slopes, so richly clad with vines — 
These charms of nature, not excluding art. 
Needs now must cheer, methinks, the stranger's 

heart. 
However wounded by conflicting ties, 
Inured to silent grief and secret sighs. 



k 
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There is one terrace- walk that lines a wood, 
Where, reading pensive, I have often stood ; 
As farthest object, Nantes' cathedral seen, 
But oh, what matchless beauty lies between ! 
Enamour'd of that walk you even grow, 
To hear the shouting voices deep below, 
While Phoebus drives his fiery chariot fast 
Through kindled clouds of purple, till at last 
But one descending golden gem is left — 
The vale of light abruptly then bereft. 
Although when all is down the glowing sky 
Assumes a richer tint, to darkness nigh. 



But, doubtless, now so near the river thus. 
And, gentle hearer, perhaps one of us, 
You will at once most anxiously demand 
What here an oarsman has at his conmiand. 
These sands, capricious, render needful boats. 
In which, as on a raft, each rower floats ; 
Though still I must protest against the oars 
In use at present near these willow shores. 
With twisted osiers to the rowlocks tied, 
They seem our London genius to deride ; 
And merely boards nail'd on a crooked pole 
Are not just things to please me on the whole. 
But oars, indeed, in very ancient times, 
Seem'd only made for perpetrating crimes ; 

Q 2 
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Which partly can explain that martyr's fate, 
When a rude hoatman hit him on the pate — 
Saint Adalbert of Prussia understand, 
Slain on the Vistula by pagan hand — 
As also other themes that painters choose. 
As when, at dawn of day, upon the Meuse, 
Saint Walher by an oar was likewise slain, 
His nephew furious that he would complain. 
But still I loved to navigate my punt, 
And practise rowing just as is my wont. 
You glide by graceful osiers wond'rous tall. 
Which, sooth, may form for Naids quite a hall ; 
Conjoin'd with poplars pale, they wave and bend 
Through groves that seem protracted without end. 
To feel myself thus launched on Loire's fair 

stream, 
Appear d a thing more brilliant than a dream. 
Thus did I there incur a twofold debt 
On land and water which I shan't forget. 
La Bourdonnaye's antique and noble race 
Show'd friendship thus which here must leave a 

trace. 



But, strictly speaking, this is by the way. 
And here in thought we must no longer stay. 
The nearest shore, now interspersed with sand. 
Which here and there with spangles hides the 
land. 
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Presents no less a landscape strangely fair — 
Such islands, streams, and silver'd groves are 

there. 
At length, soon after sunrise, Nantes uproars 
Its rocky ridge, when the vast town appears. 
Unnumber'd vessels line the busy quai; 
But, unlike Homer, more I will not say. 
Unless to cite an anecdote most quaint, 
Which the great third Napoleon seems to paint. 
A Nantese youth, right noble and most poor. 
Would some employment for himself procure : 
He sped to Paris, where he told his case ; 
A Bourbonist he was of ancient race. 
" Then, Sire," he said, " I have permission now 
From Henri, whom you know, to speak my 

vow 
To you, as ruling France now in his place, 
That you would aid me to support my race;" 
Imperial smiles were then his sole reply ; 
And yet that monarch did not him deny. 
Before a month elapsed, a place was given 
To him, whose free speech was thus quite for- 
given. 
Legitimists themselves must praise such acts ; 
Historic pages show but few such facts. 



A pause ensues ; but soon from Nantes we pass. 
Where industry vast riches will amass. 
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The wooded heights now cease, and some vast 

plains 
Denote the farthest limit that remains 
To our proud dragon in his westward course, 
Of whom we soon shall lose the prized resource ; 
An instant he will stop at Savenay, 
Whose recent fame would suit a tragic lay. 
Then farther west lies stretch'd the " Grande 

BrierCy^ 
Of strange wild birds, no doubt, the haunted 

lair; 
Where peat, as in our Irish wastes, is found. 
Supplying hamlets far and near around. 
Again, some moments rushing by the sea. 
For such the broad Loire now appears to be. 
In screams his last remaining breath to spend 
He cries once more, and then his struggles end. 
The monster left upon that glaring strand. 
Where each new building marks a recent hand, 
I gain'd a mode of transport slow and sure. 
As when men horses only could procure. 
But Westward ho ! is still our constant cry. 
And Saint Nazaire is left without a sigh. 



We slowly pass a tawny line of ground, 
Where nothing cheering to the eye is found. 
Still farther on we roll by Lesnerac, 
And to its distant woods gaze up the track. 
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Lined by deep rows of bent and gloomy trees, 
Where proof of long abandonment one sees. 
And well, forsooth, that avenue may seem 
Like haunts of ghosts in some wild, midnight 

dream ; 
For only hear what happen'd long ago, 
It will unfold a tale that's full of woe. 



Two brothers own'd this proud and vast domain. 
Till in a duel one of them was slain. 
Through all their life they loved each other well ; 
But 'tis what follows now that I would tell. 
The young survivor, sadden'd, thenceforth knew 
But one great object which he would pursue. 
So " blood for blood " became his secret cry — 
He would avenge his brother or else die. 
He hastened to a swordsman greatly famed ; 
And, lest in future fight he should be shamed, 
He takes some lessons in that exercise 
To aid him later in his enterprise. 
In fact, 'tis said that many months he spent 
This way employ'd, on this end ever bent. 
Accomplish'd in the " glorious " art to slay. 
To Paris then he takes his lonely way ; 
Where, at once speeding to his direful foe. 
He asks, politely, if he just might know 
When on the morrow their small, trite affiiir 
May be arranged and terminated there ? 
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"What! on to-morrow, saj you?" cried the 

other, 
As if some secret care he had to smother — 
" Untoward circumstance, ill-luck indeed ; 
I had resolved to travel on with speed 
To Nantes to-morrow ; in advance I paid 
One-half the charges that are always made 
For the long journey — all is written down ; 
The diligence, they said, is full from town. 
What damn'd annoyance and most cursed mis- 
chance, 
To lose my bail just paid thus in advance ! " 
Then suddenly, as if a clever thought 
Quite pleasant great relief to him had brought. 
He asks, with a most courteous, gentle voice. 
That that same day might be their instant choice. 
" Do, pray — it still is light — dear sir, consent." 
Agreed the other ; to the wood they went — 
Where, in less time than with my eyes I wink. 
The brother on the ground did, dying, sink. 
Pierced in a twinkling, yes, quite through and 

through. 
The other could his journey then pursue ; 
His place, prepaid, was saved ; and that was all 
He thought of, cared for, when the youth did 

fall. 
Now since that fatal day, they say, the wood 
Of Lesnerac has ever lonely stood. 
The Castle, shut up, crumbling, still remains ; 
But no one, it is whisper'd, takes much pains 
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To visit it, or feels intense delight 
On seeing it, at least near fall of night 
Though from a distance, shrouded grimly there. 
Where only ravens, owls, and bats repair. 
Do you now ask how these details we know, 
A little farther on a house I'll show 
Named Careil, lonely too, in ruin'd state. 
Where Bretagne archives did all these relate. 
But here already is too long delay, 
So near the end of our protracted way ; 
Somewhat too much of this, at least, when now 
We draw so near the object of our vow. 



Onwards again, and then one line of blue 

Reveals the ocean limiting the view. 

Through groves of pine to bind the shifting 

sand; 
At length you see fair Pouliguen's bright 

strand. 
But look now on the left. Pray turn your eyes ; 
And lo ! a novel sight that can surprise. 
A bright pomegranate with its fruit is there — 
A tree that tells you 'tis a southern air. 
Nor should you pass these silent groves of pine. 
Through which the sun and sparkling sand will 

shine, 
Without observing how utility 
Has there produced a thing right fair to see. 
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In miniature the scene a forest shows, 

Where some strange pricklj wonder constant 

grows. 
O'er tracks so deep and soft could hardlj draw 
The tawnj oxen sea-weed that I saw. 
Deep blue the pines, the ground, both far and 

nigh. 
One tmt of fawn to please a painter's eje. 
Soon, to the right, Careil, which I would show, 
Glows, half conceal'd with sand and groves, 

below. 
Then, and as if to purify the air. 
So lately darken'd by that tale to scare. 
Saint Cadoc's Chapel crowns the nearest hill — 
A naked rock, which pilgrims flock to still. 
Which I salute with fondness passing by. 
Remembering that saint's most touching sigh 
When wishing for the weal of Virgil's soul — 
Whose name, here cited once, unto the whole 
Of our long course a classic tone can lend, 
And now prepare us for the sweetest end. 
The salt heaps, far spread out in bright array. 
Seem an Italian landscape to display. 
Studded with sparkling dwellings in the light — 
The clear horizon purple, rosy, bright. 
Old Bourg de Batz, straight on, lies farther west 
Than where our journey ends and we shall 

rest — 
Which, I believe, can well content the Bard, 
Who would not sing the sires de Ker Bouchard. 
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Their Castle, long demolish'd, on the hill 
Just here and there can be distinguished still. 
Strange, antique, vaulted cellars yet they show, 
Where wiile like water once did freely flow ; 
Not, sooth, from bottles, pipes, or hogsheads tall. 
But from the round and well-cemented wall. 
These vaults have murmuring echoes of their 

own — 
A subterranean thunder from the stone. 
These and a pigeon-house alone remain, 
Where feudal strength with treason once did 

reign. 
Allied with fell Elizabeth for gold. 
To favour Calvin it would France have sold. 
But the tall tower of the faithful town 
Forgets all this, to guide and not to frown. 
Long sparkling hills show Guerand's old walls 

nigh; 
But what care we for all, when now I spy. 
As on we roll, what truly pleases most — 
That of which ever I would sing and boast — 
The villa of D'Esgrigny, on the shore. 
Whose name, thus utter'd, I need sing no more. 
For so this journey long at last did end, 
In finding — what is rare — a faithful friend. 
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Now eadi little ror^* bis handkerchief fills 
With filberts from underwood old as the hills. 
They saj that our age is now moving so £kst ; 
Bot near the low boshes we stop with the past. 
Posh on through the briars, and join to the rest 
This sprig frcon the woodbine that rivals the best. 



How seldom man will lend attentive ear 
To Nature's voice, however constant, dear ! 
Convention's cry and Pride's accustom'd tones 
lie dreads or loves, at least he ne'er disowns ; 
No hint escapes him and no word is lost ; 
He follows all, whatever be the cost ; 
And, sooth, before these fell exactions end. 
His Nature's riches he will often spend. 
Well, now a moment pause we to detect 
How Nature still will plead, no good reject, 
And sometimes cause her gentle voice to be 
Heard, mark'd, and folio w'd with felicity. 
Such grave reflections lightest Bards suggest 
When, struck by novel scenes, they see what's 
best; 
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And these I must admit are wholly due 

To what the Breton land disclosed to view. 

So now let each one fancy that he strays 

O'er its dark heaths, and wild, rough granite 

ways — 
Through groves of Pine that sigh beneath the 

blast 
Through tall, white Dolmans mute, that hide the 

past; 
Where gaunt wild boars from distant forests 

scowl. 
And some fell wandering wolf will lonely prowl. 
Let's heed old manners as we wend along, 
Ulysses-like, to suit heroic song — 
Whether in lonely hamlets on the wold, 
Or in the throngs that fill the Castle bold. 
Or in the passing pilgrim o'er the moss. 
Or in the maiden near the village cross. 
Still, here expect not aught but slight details, 
Just quickly sketch'd, as children tell their tales ; 
Though even these will sometimes stretch their 

wing, 
And, loving poets, try, like them, to sing ; 
At times affect besides the noblest mode — 
What not? — perhaps great Pindar's, Dry den's 

ode. 



Of lofty themes let who will sing ; 
They would not suit my lyre : 
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ril glance at some faint, tiny thing, 
Natliless, from which may gush a spring 
Of thought that rises higher. 



For though elsewhere men louder boast 

Of loving Nature well, 
'Tis here that I find proof the most 
Of instances in fact a host. 

That with us she might dwell. 



What echoes from this rugged shore. 

To guide, console the mind — 
Long echoes from the days of yore, 
That fill us with surprise the more. 
They are so soft and kind. 



From Nature through this western land 

Who human hearts can sever ? 
She there will reign, and still command 
What Faith herself will understand — 
Humanity for ever. 



High from a granite rock below 

La Bretesche towers rise ; 
Around that hold the waters flow ; 
Close to their brink the dark woods grow ; 

Rude Force it still defies. 
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In towers such you might have thought 

No voice was ever known 
But that which over Nature wrought, 
Like chains with cruel hardness fraught, 

Eliciting her moan. 

Hark, gay laughter, loud and clear. 
Suddenly assails the ear ! 
Now the ball, rebounding, flies. 
While loud echo swells the cries. 

Hark ! hark ! the shout — 

They run about ; 

The sport begins — 

What hero wins ? 
See now who joins the throng, 
To vie with all the strong ; 
It is the Montague comes forth 
As but a comrade, nothing loth. 

There now, within his high, embattled wall. 

He greets the young and old, and cheers them all. 

How many will pass through these gates in the 

day, 
For separate purposes, no one could say. 
Each morn the marquis may sigh for some rest : 

To him they resort, 

Not merely for sport ; 

They come from afar. 

When things slightly jar. 
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To talk and consult, 
Then leave the result 
To him, who decides what is best. 

Now strike the cheerful lyre again. 
And cheer fond Nature with the strain. 



Upon the eastern turret steals 

The dawn ; and hark ! the rattling wheels. 

The lofty arches under. 

Upon the drawbridge thunder. 

Hark, too, the merry sound 

Of bells that jangle round 

The horses neighing there. 

As if at once to scare 

Those who should join the band. 

And heed their host's conunand 

To fish with him that day. 

And on the sea-rocks play. 

Lo ! the guests, half awake. 

Climbing into the break. 

And the young peasants round. 

Who beside them are found. 

As the chains on the bridge rattle on 

Till they are past and gone. 

See them next on the strand. 

Their prize safe on land — 

The soles, the huge " bar," 

Now placed in the car — 



^ 
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The tent gaily spread 

To shelter each head, 

While the food passes round, 

And the wine will abound. 
And the fair noble damsels smile to hear 

Young Breton's homely speech — 

While all have within reach * 
Their bordeaux, chablis, cyder too, and beer. 

But come, quick, pack up all. 

Return we to the hall : 

'Tis now no time for song, 

For we must dash along. 
Quick, quick, mount, damsels, dames, and men, 

and boys — 
One common home must now yield other joys ; 
For 'tis the peasant youth Bretesche will own, 
Who came to fish, all in its service grown — 

All tenants of the Montague, 

And all as much his friends as you. 

So who are driven by 

The rustic village nigh. 
Whence many come to bow, and nod, and smile ? 

It is the noble train. 

Amidst which sits the swain 
Received among the high, and without guile ; 
The great themselves feel cheer'd to think that 

they 
Should with such comely peasants sit and play. 

One common state 

For small and great ; 

R 
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Nought to annoy, 

One common joy, 
As, crown'd with branches, on they pass, 
Like Bimam wood, a verdant mass. 
Till, wheeling round the court in state. 
All jump down at the Castle gate. 
Gay troops of friends to them repair — 
The D'Esgrigny stands laughing there. 
That night 'twas a triumphant crew 
The horses through the forest drew. 

• 

Then on the Sundays, vespers sung, 
The Marquis greets the old and young ; 

With true delight 

Looks on the sight ; 

Throws open all, 

Deems none too small. 

And lets them sit or play, 

Or through his studies stray. 
'Tis Feudalism once again. 
But now quite free from what did stain. 

The song must change, since now methinks I see 
In robes of Faith the ancient charity. 

Now in some heath-clad glades. 

In dismal forest shades. 

Or where wild streamlets flow, 

And only pines will grow, 

Bedew'd with sparkling foam. 

Where skipping roebucks roam, 
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Or in the village near, 

Where rough-hewn homes appear, 

The poor are to be sought. 

Who haunt the maiden's 4;hought. 

So lo ! across the lawn. 

And tripping like the fawn. 

The two fair daughters of that Hold 

I see, whose errand soon is told. 

It is to visit some poor cot. 

Whose wants are never there forgot. 

With cheerful air they onwards speed 

To hamlets which their presence need ; 

Or else, with arch and maiden sport. 

To village shops thej will resort ; 

Upon their laps make children dance. 

Make mothers laugh to see their glance — 

Pick and choose from village sweets. 

Practise arch and merry feats, 

Snatch up fruit from wayside stalls, 

Where none waits for him who calls. 

Since the price is sure to be 

Laid down there with honesty ; 

Or, still wilder, on they stray 

Through the tangled forest way. 

Guide you through the fragrant pines, 

O'er the rushing brook that shines — 

Or, embark'd, long oars they take. 

Each a Lady of the Lake. 
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What wonder if HtunaDitj shonld stay 
In forms of flesh when even she will sway 

Those of the rugged stone, 

As you will quickly own, 

When you survey a while 

La Bretesche, matchless pile. 



Behold elsewhere the stately mansion vast. 
At which the princely crowd wUl stand aghast. 
'Tis Art, not Nature, that will use its might 
To raise that royal house, surpassing quite 
In formal grandeur and in huge extent — 
Where only space and symmetry are meant. 
I grant that there now dwell the great and good. 
But 'tis the pile I would have understood. 
Now to this Gothic Feudal Hall repair — 
'Tis Nature, 'tis Humanity are there. 
Carheil is like a long and spun-out speech. 
Which what you knew before can only teach ; 
And, once deliver'd, you would hasten thence. 
And stay no longer should it reconunence. 
La Bretesche seems more like a conversation, 
A merry chat, or grave deliberation. 
Such nooks and comers ever to surprise ! 
Such twists and changes to attract the eyes ! 

Of unexpected sites a host, 

Irregular when pleasing most ; 

For every day a chosen spot. 

As if the last were quite forgot ; 
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Each still most pleasant at the time, 
An ever- varied, pleasing chime ; 
So in succession you would try 
Each nook that satisfies your eye ; 
You'd sit upon the spiral stone 
Of tuitets, wliere the owl will moan ; 
Anon that terrace pleases more. 
Or reading by that sunny door ; 
Now on a level with the wave, 
Then up above, near loopholes grave. 

The staid and gay 

Alike would stay, 
Where what best suits each is found, 
Vocal with accordant sound. 

Now dark, now bright 

With floods of light. 
As if all expressly made 
For the Greeks, who hated shade — 
Calling man himself a light, 
4>tDc, and deem'd the word was right. 

Oh, what pleasure 

Without measure, 
To find that even stones can speak 
Profoundly as the wisest Greek ! 
Like our human nature strange. 
With a vast inconstant range — 

Now up, now down, 
. A cell, a crown, 
Seeming to desire most ; 
Never a vain, empty boast, 
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Quaint, mysterious, even odd ; 

Never as excluding God, 

Indicating child-like tastes. 

From which Pride so sullen hastes. 

Showing no less subtle skill, 

A firm and a jocund will ; 

As when, for mere dryness sake, 

Castles rise thus from a lake. 

So view these structures in each part ; 

They somehow cheer the human heart — 

A seat select for every mood. 

For mirthful chat or solitude. 

The pointed roof, the tower's spire. 

As if to bid us Heaven admire ; 

The hanging turret, slender, bright, 

Up there aloft at such a height ; 

For speculative lads to haunt. 

Some mental pleasures there to vaunt. 

The seat of stone for students there. 

The chapel for the man of prayer. 

The balcony that hangs on high. 

As if to hear the maiden's sigh ; 

The terrace that commands the flow 

Of waters rolling there below ; 

The halls, where greatness can assemble, 

Ketreats for those who can't dissemble — 

You see throughout the complex whole 

Provision for the human soul — . 

As if these stones had tastes like man, 

Enjoying each site as they can. 



1 
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These architects were, sooth, so clever. 
Their houses you would haunt for ever ; 
And none need wonder when they say 
That e'en the dead through them will stray. 
Here now famed VioUet-le-Duc 
Might offer us his feudal book *, 
Or Jacob Bibliophile pages 
On Art, as in the Middle Ages *. 

But from these stones' humanity 
We pass now to each family. 
Evoking with a kindred sound 
The sweet, soft pleasures there are found ; 
For family affection here 
Seems to all breasts alike most dear : 
Yes, speeding thence, wherever reigns 
Religion, you hear Lydian strains ; 
For, though we know not how or why, 
'Tis they love best who learn to die. 
I grant that Nature's laws we see. 
Where least expected they may be — 
Observed as in the gayest haunts, 
Where each one his own pleasure vaunts. 
While unconsciously fulfilling 
Much that Nature is instilling — 
Where poets say that some will feign 
E'en false relations, lest in vain 

* Dictionnaire de TArchitecture. 
^ Les Arts an Moyen Age. 
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Kisses they should ever wish for 
At the places which they make for. 
Oh, the dark nature, cruel, slow, 
Which young Tiberius once did show T 
Who, Emperor, made his decree 
That daily kisses should not be ! 
The stern, fell despot would not let 
The best friends kiss whene'er they met *. 
His edict would not London please, 
Nor Paris, with its mirth and ease. 
The foimer deems it quite a puzzle 
When even dogs the law will muzzle ; 
The latter, though more strict and nice> 
Has, doubtless, ways not so precise. 
But in these forests kisses reign 
Still more than where the throng is vain ; 
So now throughout this granite land 
'Tis soft endearments that seem grand. 

Arch, sly gleams. 

Broad-day dreams, 

Night and morn 

Kisses born. 

Young or old 

Never cold. 

None to bed 

Nothing said. 

Kiss must all. 

Short and tall ; 
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The rudest lad must condescend 
With signs of love to sleep to wend. 



But now, indeed, I plainly see 
That Faith is in the next degree ; 
And here affections play a part 
Which soon will make all pedants start. 
Land of granite and of pine, 
Where the glittering lake does shine 

In the vale below — 
Land of wood and forests hoar, 
That still see the passing boar ; 

Where the heath will grow — 
O'er the wild and blasted ground, 
Where the Druid's stone is found, 
Near the solemn, ancient cross, 
Standing o'er the desert moss — 
How many need thy wholesome, healing balm. 
The brooding doubts long elsewhere grown to 

calm ! 
Where Faith, discouraged, day and night assail'd, 
Oft finds at last that error has prevaird ! 
Land of traditions old. 
Where Faith we can behold 
Still potent as with ancient saints renown'd, 
I seek not with my lyre 
To sing what can inspire 
The highest thoughts which from thy rocks re- 
sound J 
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I'd gently touch a soft and kindred chord 
Which can a twofold lesson still afford. 

As in happy homes on earth, 
Where domestic love has birth, 

To reap Elysian flowers, 
So in bright Heaven must it be, 
Where reigns blessed Charity 

In amaranthine bowers. 

Then first I would express 

A theme of tenderness 
Which painters here especially unfold ; 

For Mary and Saint Anne, 

Since Breton faith began, 
United and together you behold. 

The Mother and the Maid 

Relation none evade. 
No heart or artist ever will divide ; 

But loving they appear. 

Like mothers, daughters here. 
Sitting, standing ever side by side. 

Their names, too, you will find 
Most closely intertwined 

In sisters, as La Bretesche can reveal ; 
Or when conferred on one. 
As in her fled and gone. 

At whose remembrance falling tears I feel- 
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For thee, O spirit soft, angelic, mild — 
Thee, Mary Anne LaBtitia, once my child ! 

The household ties we sung 

Are thus found still among 
The jewels that our Faith will love to wear ; 

To teach us what we owe 

To mothers here below. 
Still paid by Mary in her glory there. 

And now, indeed, I smile to see 
How all this soft humanity 
Did lately find a homely vent 
Where piety no less was meant. 
Saint Anne of Auray is a spot renown'd 
In Breton land, where pilgrims still are found. 

Alone in thoughtful mood. 
Beneath the holy rood, 

A priest remains to pray ; 

The crowd had pass'd away. 
'Tis the Assumption, that high feast for all 
Who on our Saviour's mother humbly call. 
The church had been full throng'd, and still did 

shine 
A thousand tapers from Saint Mary's shrine ; 
Her chapel, deck'd with flowers, glow'd with 

state, 
But where Saint Anne gave title, none did wait. 



f 
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Then gazed upon that altar cold 

A simple peasant woman old — 

So gazed as if it caused her care, 

Then sigh'd, and look'd, and murmur'd there, 

" Good Mother, is it even so. 

With thee as now with some below ? 

Art thou left forgotten thus, 

Like so many now of us ? 

When no mortal seems surprised. 

While poor parents are despised — 

Little thought of, left alone, 

Solitude familiar grown ? 

Well, forsaken thou shalt be 

Never by the like of me." 

The priest had heard her, kneeling near. 

And mark'd her words, her starting tear. 

Then, rising from her knees at last. 

Before Saint Mary's light she pass'd. 

As if she felt she'd done her part. 

And, acting justly, eased her heart. 

Forgivingly she smiled, as if 

She had her private little miff. 

Yet gave a short, expressive nod. 

Her eyes still lifted up to God, 

And said, in French what sounds most sweet, 

With slight salute, ^^ Adieu, Petite T* 

What then her bosom doubtless said 

Could in her gesture thus be read : — 

" Little Mary, loved and dear. 

You know why I shed a tear ; 
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There thy mother seem'd alone ; 

I was not a flint or stone ; 

There thy mother's name appear'd 

Not to all to be endear'd ; 

So again I think it meet 

To say this, * Adieu, Petite J " 
The tale is quaint ; but stay your blame — 
The more you think, the less that dame 
Will seem deserving of reproof, 
That you from her should stand aloof. 
For what she felt was but the store 
Of sense which makes the Church implore 
That blessed daughter, mother great 
Of Him who us did reinstate ; 
Our prayers to Mary justify 
That grave old matron's honest cry ; 
Congenial with it, they will prove 
Her judgment sound, and wise her love. 



Thus does divine Keligion yield 
For soft Humanity a field, 
Enlarging Nature's narrow bounds. 
And adding grace to household sounds. 
Why sing of each ? Nought here we own 
Immortal but the good that's grown 
Within our heart, within our breast — 
An earnest of the future rest. 
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Faith and Nature ! both are great ! 
Both we all should imitate. 
Faith lifts mortals to the skies ; 
Nature brings down to our eyes 
What would soar beyond all sight. 
In the Empyraean light. 



May, then, the Faith of Breton land. 
Extend, and leave us never — 

Make us love, and understand. 
What with it is truly grand — 

Humanity for ever ! 



THE POWER OF PAINTING. 

Come, glide dowTi beside me, I wish you to hear 
How all these Low Bushes to artists appear. 
And painting shall now be the subject of song. 
To chant forth whose virtues to me will belong. 
How often has music been praised on the lyre ? 
To laud forth the sister I now will aspire. 
Whose breast might, perhaps, with some jealousy 

burn. 
If she were not thus to be sung in her turn. 
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That painters have much to mark here you should 

know, 
Though nought that is elsewhere thought much of 

will grow. 
In landscapes the weeds that bend round us are 

found — 
The tall, wide-spreading fern will deck the near 

ground. 
Such plants in the pictures of Saints will appear. 
As Friard seems tending a shrub that stands 

near. 
Saint Cyr holds a bundle of herbs in his hand. 
That he was a doctor you may understand ; 
Salvator D'Orta for each bush too will care, 
All pretty round berries to him are so fair. 
'Twas he whom at sight of the pomegranate 

quaint, 
Quite wrapt in an ecstasy, artists will paint. 
Saint Anne and Saint Joachim lonesome are 

shown, 
'Midst bushes and birds'-nests, there making their 

moan ; 
While others, like Nicholas, called of the Flue, 
Are painted in underwood where thorns grew. 
Then add to your nosegay, already so full, 
This twig of sweetbriar that now I must pull. 



But change my song ; what echoes yonder rise ! 
What solemn music as it floats and dies ! 
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The Muse now speaks ; her wmgs sound through 

the air 
Within the neighbouring grove so tall and feir. 
From lofty bi*anches hark her friendly voice ! 
Orpheus himself would have no other choice 
But thus to cease and hearken to the sound 
That rises grandly so to float around. 



When pensive strangers traverse castle halls. 
They gaze intently on the storied walls ; 
In churches, convents, abbeys, they desire 
To hear Art's godlike voice, and to admire. 
The praise of Painting, who knows not ? may be 
A theme for sweet, heroic minstrelsy. 
If music move the soul to pity soft. 
To courage, sanctity, and goodness, oft 
To love — in both worlds, constituting bliss, 
In heaven perfected, begun in this — 
All painting has a voice which can excite, 
Teach, fire, encourage, soften, and delight. 
Lo, Titian's portraits ! how they gaze and think I 
Raphael's children, how on their knees they sink 
Before the great majesty of Heaven there — 
Too full of admiration for a prayer ! 
These thoughts, unutter'd, all men understand ; 
The pencil reaches hearts of every land. 
What scorn for baseness does such Art reveal ! 
The saintly Maiden treads it with her heel. 
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As if unconscious, while her eyes are fix'd 

On the far distant good — the good unmix'd. 

Thus Marguerite will on the dragon tread 

In Kaphael's picture, where thus all is said. 

Each animated canvas silent stands. 

But hearts and even tears it still commands. 

With minds that melt as wax before a fire. 

We feel that Painting can great thoughts inspire ; 

Then let me sing of what can change our will. 

And prove no less for all a transport still. 



Unbounded seems the region in our view ; 
One single path I only would pursue. 
Which leads us to a sacred, noble pile, 
Where Art is witness'd in its ancient style. 
Immortalized by Cahier's searching mind. 
On whose grave pathways all its clues you find * ; 
The old mysterious verbene lines the way — 
The vulgar verbene as our florists say — 
As if at once, and from the first to show 
That all is popular which here will grow. 
So here no murmur deep or curses reign. 
As when Propertius even did complain. 
On Painting's adepts imprecating woe, 
Who by their works caused strife and vice to 
grow ; . 



Caract^ristiques des Saints. 

s 
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Here Art still blooms as in those olden times 
When walls, he says, were painted with no 

crimes. 
The taste of dark Tiberius, foully shown 
At Capri once, the worst now fear to own. 
Here to us straying those will come in sight 
Who still seem mindful of the ancient rite % 
Still timid — goodness, sanctity to leave, 
And with false sweetness mankind to deceive ; 
Here, as in ancient pages, you will find 
Some hints to favour men of mystic mind, 
Who, like the Koman Poet, would portray 
The rite or office of each month and day ; 
Which still are words we should not quite 

ignore. 
Though now has pass'd the night of pagan lore. 
In a new sense from ancient annals sprung. 
Are rites which far more justly might be sung ; 
And here as well, domestic feasts abound. 
With this distinction, that they all are sound — 
From truth descending and with truth for end, 
Each of all human good the surest friend. 
Nor narrow limits need we e*en deplore 
When Christian Fasti we would thus explore ; 
Though now I own we merely wander by. 
And heed but things which chance to meet the 

eye. 



2 ** Ille memor veteris ritus timidusque deorum." 
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Then first the love of landscape shows to thee 
How truly sweet and happy Art can be. 
Come, gentle spirit, innocent, divine, 
And on the canvas let great Nature shine 
In all her strange variety of forms — 
Bright calm serenity, and wildest storms. 
The gnarled oak, the tender shrub of balm. 
The poet's laurel, and the martyr's palm. 
While innocent thyself, thou yieldest peace. 
From passions dark habitual release. 
Thou makest innocent the ways of those 
In whom thy sense of Nature's beauty glows. 
O tranquil Muse, through lucid air 

Descend and hover round, 
Unveil before us all the fair 

In skies, and waves, and ground. 
Lead us to the streams that flow, 
Where the tall, pale poplars grow. 

Meadows smile with flowers. 
Lead us to the moss-grown cell 
Where some Anthony might dwell, 

Shepherds find their bowers. 
Lead us to the rocky shore. 
Where waves will sweep through caverns hoar, 
Foam white, spectral rise. 
Lead us to the woodland glade. 
Near the ancient tower's shade. 
Where the raven flies. 
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Then lo ! what sylvan scenes are here ! 

What slopes and groves will now appear ! 

Sweet Tempe's vale, Ausonian skies, 

Or raging sea and rocks that rise — 

All fair things, lovely, picturesque. 

Serene, or wild, or romanesque. 

The hermits call for rocks and streams 

More strange, pellucid, than our dreams, 

While those who ancient saints portray 

Must take the landscape-painter's way. 

Nepomucene a bridge demands ; 

Saint Cadoc, too, on arches stands ; 

Poor Zita, trembling, seems to wait 

At her own city's fast-shut gate. 

Then colours, changes in the air, 

Sunsets or tempests, will be there. 

Of Padua the patron Saint 

'Midst raging elements you paint ; 

For Anthony, while preaching there. 

Found all around him dry and fair. 

Saint Segnorine the rain dispell'd ; 

In tempests, skies serene beheld. 

What ample fields are here for Art 

Portraying beauty in each pai*t ! 

Saint Andrew Avellino's night. 

Is seen chased by celestial light. 

His torch the wild wind has extinguish'd ; 

The man of God is still distinguish'd. 

As, calmly smiling, passing on. 

The spot illumined, darkness gone. 
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Then Saint Scholastica at eve 
Her holy brother will deceive, 
Inducing tempests to arise, 
Lest he should leave her loving eyes. 



Then to express men's gratitude. 
And show how sailors death elude. 
The ocean's angry flow will swell. 
And their escape portray and tell. 
Call Gudin now to paint the waves, 
Murillo, Him on high who saves. 
Let Bourg-de-Batz's dark, rugged shore 
Show safety, as in days of yore — 
When Faith lifts up her heart in prayer. 
And clouds of foam rage baffled there. 



But here, although 'tis landscape first we sing. 

We needs must own that Painting's broadest wing 

Can but in mental regions soar away 

While shunning splendour of the real day. 

'Tis to the mind Art speaks, not to the eye, 

For Nature in that sphere will her defy. 

What can Art offer for the light alone, 

To paint which Nature of herself would own ? 

A massive cloud across an autumn sky 

Has towers of brightness Art comes never nigh — 

Compared with which her white is murky shade. 

Of which you'd say no light could e'er be made. 
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But Art is potent still, to cause the mind 
On canvas thus the scenes it loves to find — 
To bring back objects from the memory pass'd. 
To make our first impressions ever last. 
It is not this or that she imitates ; 
It is your mental image she relates ; 
And that, however some rude painters boast, 
Is what should always intei^est men the most. 



Then mark how all life animal can be 
Produced by Art, and turn'd to mystery. 
For, if we dread the glance of furious eyes. 
The good in others ever can surprise. 
And Landseer's lessons benefit our race. 
When, by his pencil taught, that good we trace. 
Feel love and pity for the whole creation, 
And at man's wanton murders indignation. 
Though still, perhaps, the part of La Fontaine, 
As still unplay'd, for Painters does remain. 
At all times Art, by creatures wild and strong. 
Suggests in Nature there is somewhat wrong. 
Since Eden saw the man and lion meet, 
And fiercest monsters servants at his feet. 
If now all creatures do not man obey. 
It may be his fault, as Art seems to say. 
'Tis certain hermits in the deserts wild 
Found lions docile, grateful too, and mild ; 
For that Androcles pagans did admire, 
Had rivals here who reign'd in regions higher. 
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The lion, therefore, strictly does belong 
To Music's sister in her ancient song. 
The lion and the dragon man should tread, 
Symbolical of mystic forces dread. 
Are also seen majestically grand 
In art, which eyes of Faith could understand ; 
Not gazing still an un-ideal mass. 
As if to see our omnibuses pass. 
But quite inflamed with all that mystic fire 
Which Nature, while she dreads, must still 
admire« 



But now let cease the stately tone. 
Appear the picturesque alone. 

Of lions, then, bears, wolves, and boars, 
Such painting has exhaustless stores. 
For, sooth. Saints, like Columban, Gall, 
Did first civilization call 
To forest depths, where wild beasts stray, 
And so they met these on their way ; 
From all blind force of Nature, then, 
They would set free the race of men. 
But what seems of celestial birth, 
God's little creatures on the earth. 
That men for pastime kill, torment, 
From being injured they prevent ; 
Of course we mean as far as they 
Can have their pure and harmless way, 
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With a sweet, great affection bonnd ; 

So at their side all these are fonnd. 

Anselmus thus will save a hare ; 

The dogs and hunters all stand there ; 

The Saint seems saying, " Men of Kent, 

To love all creatures I am sent. 

And why now laugh this hare to see. 

Which shows, indeed, a tragedy ? 

For thus will souls from demons fly. 

As you will when you come to die." 

Sienna's Albert, too, must bear 

Within his sleeve a hunted hare, 

Both which poor animals are saved, 

While men around mock'd, swore, and raved. 

Then at the feet of Gilles must stand 

(An arrow piercing through his hand) 

A hunted deer that he would save. 

And for that object hunters brave. 

To paint a dog are artists led. 

Who show how great Saint Roch was fed 

With what came from a castle near, 

Whose lord remained shut up through fear. 

For from that house a pointer stole 

A loaf of bread, as if a dole. 

And brought it to this man of prayer. 

Who in a wood was hidden there. 

While pestilence was raging round, 

And no way of relief was found ; 

But all must needs depart and fly. 

So there he sought, unknown, to die. 
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Then now see how these creatures stop 
Or hover o'er the Saint, or hop. 
Thus round Saint Valery must fly 
Small birds that seem by no means shy ; 
They perch upon his shoulder, sleeve ; 
They know that he will not deceive — 
He ever gentle and so bland, 
They pick the crumbs from off his hand. 
Art shows Canisius, who would hear 
A linnet sing with voice so clear, 
Once more before he pass'd away. 
Never again in woods to stray — 
Whom some did harshly reprehend 
For having such thoughts near his end — 
" Too redolent of fantasy. 
Too little fitting gravity " — 
Before whose window and whose bed 
A sweet bird came and sang, 'tis said. 

She sang so sweet, so variously and wild, 
That the sad wonder'd, and the dying smiled. 
She sat still near him on a laurel spray ; 
What each one thought, in sooth, no tongue 

did say. 
Old Art still shows the bird, the face so pale, 
And leaves you then to meditate the tale. 
Methinks the ears are even here employ'd. 
And dreams of Paradise, awake, enjoy 'd. 
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Then him of Cupertino, too, 

Saint Joseph, Art will bring to view. 

As having always at command 

Of linnets, chaffinches, a band, 

With sparrows ; and, what is more strange. 

Hawks that will o'er the woodlands range. 

What gives these Painters' tale its pith — 

He could not have been quite a myth ; 

Two hundred years ago were not 

A prehistoric age, I wot. 

But, sooth, this art seems ne'er to tire 

Depicting Saints who birds admire. 

As their small, poor, familiar friends, 

Who oft achieve some gracious ends. 

O Painter Muse, descend and sing 

These wondrous creatures on the wing. 

So fiU'd with sense, domestic love, 

And our cold enmity reprove. 

Which slaughters them with stupid rage, 

The lust for killing to assuage. 

No music thrills us in the sky ! 

The very thrushes, larks must die. 

With cruelty will trade combine. 

For on them epicures would dine. 

No type of innocence can stay 

The pigeon-shooter's odious play. 

The Middle Ages you revile — 

Their feeling would proclaim you vile. 

Those sages, of whom you complain. 

Than you were softer, more humane, 



% 
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For all your present boastful cry 
Of loving more humanity. 
Saints Galmier, Aventin, Maixent, 
With birds will artists represent. 
Saint Francis, too, and hundreds more, 
Did thus teach men in times of yore ; 
So that this Painting must display 
Some signs of their accustom'd way. 
Which caused so oft their names to be 
A calendar for all to see, 
And learn when birds would first appear. 
Or else depart from winter drear. 
'Tis in this sense we understand 
Of Saints to birds the strict command 
To hasten towards the north in spring, 
All thither stretch'd upon the wing ; 
As when wild flocks of geese we meet 
Fast speeding from Saint Milburg's feet, 
Or from Saint Hilda's kindly cry 
To wing their way across the sky- 
Yielding grand subjects for the Muse 
Of Painting, which old artists choose. 
Lent Introits supplied a way 
For stating even at what day 
The woodcocks or the geese would speed. 
Submissive to their nature's need. 
But now to higher visions we 
Proceed, and fields of mystery ; 
For goodness, even human, seems 
Too oft but witnessed in our dreams. 
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Humanity, its cares, the Painter Muse will tell — 
Variety in life — 'tis she describes it well ! 
So Hogarth, Wilkie, Freer, 
WiU be to all men dear. 
Domestic joys 
Their art employs ; 
They ask no more 
For richest store ; 
Their voice is sweet 
To charm the street ; 
It nothing wrongs 
Like merry songs ; 
The poor they bless, 
Their hearts express. 
So wit and humour, common things each day, 
Or grief and pain their figures will display. 
Yes ; Painting, then, can offer here 
Objective lessons truly dear 
To all who simple nature hold 
To be as grand as it is old. 
When we can catch its real tone, 
And only its defects disown. 
" Good sense spoils nothing," wise folk say. 
And artists meet it on their way ; 
Since never one thing Nature said. 
And quite another a wise head. 
For Nature's Author is of grace 
The Author too, as here they trace. 
So now in works of art behold 
How well this tnith has all been told ; 
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For mark ; these bees Saint Ambrose round 

Denote what sweetness there is found ; 

As when great Basil, too, you see. 

And hear him named " The ChurcKs Bee " — 

Similitude not quite to suit 

Some who of truth seem in pursuit ; 

Unless, indeed, their stings you say 

Can doctors such as these portray. 

Then what will more displease the stern, 

From Theodule of Sion learn, 

That sainted prelate holding grapes. 

Or blessing wine in other shapes ; 

As when he's painted with a tun, 

The vintage being well begun. 

Aosta, too, will show her Grat, 

Whose saintly hand will bless the vat, 

While Morand, Benedictine grave, 

That boast of Cluny, vines would save ; 

For grapes he too will hold in hand ; 

From which I gather he was bland. 

Not to be satisfied with tea. 

Like sots reclaim*d, whom now we see. 

But this to some will sound as light ; 

Attend, then, to a graver sight : 

Behold Saint Otho, Bamberg's boast. 

Whom Pomerania honours most. 

For warlike and destructive arms, 

He says, shall do no scathe and harms : 

So of each arrow to assail 

He forges now a common nail ; 
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And when all these are thus tranfifomi'dy 

His monks adjacent are inform'd 

That they their church's roof can mend. 

Having now nails enough to spend. 

O nineteenth century, hehold 

What facts by painting have been told ! 

The pagan armourer had thought 

The Saint would prize the darts he brought 

To guard the village he had made 

From dangers of a hostile raid ; 

But the meek man of God replied. 

In human blood they sha'n't be dyed. 

You may present us with the store, 

'Tis well ; but men they slay no more. 



Then Painting shows to every eye 

The only true equality. 

She shows how men in stately dress 

The poorest workman did caress. 

A stone-mason we see embraced 

When Art has Ubalde's figure traced. 

For Gubbio's great prelate thus 

Forgave that workman, teaching us 

To pardon with a loving kiss 

Rude, bold, rough men who act amiss. 

Art shows how kings as friends were known 

To those whom shopkeepers disown, 

While shopkeepers themselves were dear 

To kings and scholars £a>r and near. 



V 
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For Saint Eloi and Dagobert 

Would all our upstart way subvert. 

In sundry forms this art displays 

Of rich and great the simple ways. 

Those who the Second Leo paint 

As Pope, still represent the Saint 

Embracing, with paternal arms, 

A poor man, whom he shields jfrom harms ; 

For even amidst Saints was he 

Distinguished for hiunanity. 

Art shows us the most inward thought 

Of those who all that's human sought. 

To cheer, to guide, to love and raise, 

To give the great Creator praise. 

She shows us kings who had for end 

To be their poorest subject's friend. 

All this presented to our eye — 

With that great voice, now, what can vie ? 

Then Art will Industry unfold 

As practised by the Saints of old. 

Those bees we saw before are now 

Attesting Labour's constant vow, 

As quite unwearied still to be 

Just like these insects that we see. 

For Seville's Isidore thus shows 

The industry each scholar knows 

To have been practised all liis life — 

One careful, long, and learned strife. 

Then Chichester's Saint Richard now 

Is painted working at the plough — 
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His brother striving thus to aid, 
A labourer himself he made. 



But sickness comes ; and Painting shows 

How holy men did cheer its woes. 

Saint Godefroy, whom old Amiens knew 

As tending sick men, comes to view ; 

You see him standing by their bed : 

With these few touches all is said. 

Elizabeth, of holy fame, 

Is painted practising the same 

Works, which to Rome, in elder days, 

Fabiola no less displays ; 

Whom Painters, therefore, represent 

As an attending angel sent — 

The first dame of such noble birth 

Who gave to Heaven that special mirth. 



Then we see captives freed from chains. 

While their deliverer remains 

In the grim dungeons they have left. 

Himself of all but God bereft. 

Art shows and brings before each eye 

How Saints aye loved true liberty. 

The freedom personal of each 

Is the great goal which they would reach ; 

Not a state phantom for the mind. 

Quite godless, frozen, proud, unkind. 
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And thus Humanity's rich store 

Art boasts of as her fondest lore. 

But if some further proof you seek, 

Approach, and mark the poor and weak. 

Humanity's still constant cry. 

Art tells how men did satisfy ; 

Yet not incurring Reason's taunt, 

By indiscreetly treating want ; 

But wisely generous, and kind, 

And charitable in their mind. 

They aided all who help did need 

In strict accordance with their creed. 

Which teaches that heaven can be won 

When gracious deeds like these are done. 

Art paints no " mendicants genteel ;" 

For these from the deserving steal ; 

'Tis cripples, aged folk, sick, and blind. 

To whom she shows men tender, kind. 

It is the woman aged who kneels 

Before the altar, whom one feels 

To be a wrapt, ecstatic saint, 

Whose countenance Art loves to paint ; 

As, grasping hands of those who pass 

Before her at the end of Mass, 

She mingles with her saintly prayer 

Thanks to those now who for her care — 

A look so mystical and high 

As brings the tear-drop to their eye. 

What solemn paintings here we see 

Recalling blessed charity ! 
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Our Edward taking off his ring ; 
Saint Louis, every inch a king, 
Raising up corpses from the ground. 
The slain unburied bemg found ; 
Saint Gregory, so truly great. 
Who on all human wants did wait ; 
Saint Cyrille, painted with a purse. 
Of holy Sion's poor the nurse ; 
Old Villanova's Thomas stooped 
To raise the feeble who have droop'd ; 
He who to Florence adds such fame. 
Distributing to blind and lame — 
Great Antonine, whom Dante sung. 
Shown thus the indigent among ; 
Kings amidst poor plebeian groups ; 
And kings that have no other troops ; 
Gall, Bertulph, Odon, Medard, Ive — 
In painting e'en their alms survive. 
Queens are shown serving on their knees 
The orphans whom each daily sees ; 
Saint Marguerite and Adelaide, 
Matilda, Hildegard, each made 
To show a throne they can despise 
To check the course of human sighs — 
Can envy Bridget with her cow, 
Unless the wise will teach them how 
They can the poor assist, relieve. 
And calm the stifling sigh they heave. 
But why remain ? Saint Martin's light 
May close for us the glorious sight 
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That cloak divided lasts in art, 
And still can raise the soldier's heart. 



For know, these primitive, strange sights — 
These fashions, which it now delights 
Each sophist to denounce, dispraise. 
As showing mediaeval ways— 
These acts, so catholic, though quaint. 
Which greatest artists love to paint — 
These customs picturesque and grand. 
Which only those do understand 
Who still profoundly to heart's core 
Are simply Catholics no more — 
If now beheld would have effects 
Which no grave statesman e'er suspects. 
To please a nation's deepest mind. 
And them to thrones and riches bind. 
Here lies a secret for the great. 
Who would preserve their wonted state ; 
This on their heads would keep the crown, 
Which now, where'er we look, falls down. 
Sophists would blame, as still they can ; 
The people rising as one man — 
At least I mean our English race — 
For others here I cannot trace, 
Would scout and disregard their cries, 
And all their taunts and threats despise. 
For in the popular great heart 
Humanity will play its part. 

T 2 
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No ; Faith is not so wholly dead 

Within the rude plebeian head. 

I care not what their name may be ; 

They love, admire charity : 

And those who will forsake it never 

Are theirs all potent— theirs for ever. 

But if mere hypocrites be all, 

Ah, then their crowns and thrones may fall ! 

Men love religion solid, pure — 

Religious cant they won't endure. 

The wicked, then, may rise and spurn — 

They care not — 'tis not their concern. 



But Painting has a lyric voice, 
Which changes, yielding to her choice. 
Lo, with some sober tints subdued and pale, 
She tells with pity Sorrow's moving tale ! 
Makes use of light to cast a mournful i^ay, 
What calls for tears so plaintively to say. 

She has her Muse to mourn. 

The wretched and forlorn ; 

The maid who prostrate lies 

Beneath the cross and dies. 

Like Berry's Soulange fair. 

Shown stabb'd and bleeding there. 



She sings St. Leger blinded, led 
By Ebroin the fell— 
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Left unfriended, unprotected, 
Helpless, starving, and dejected, 

And hid in forest cell. 

The ground his only bed. 

She sings Longinus, Leo, Clair ; 
Their bleeding orbs imply 
Persecution like the last. 
Cruelty of ages past, 
Which did to sweet Heaven cry 
With a deep, voiceless prayer. 

She sings the prison, loathsome, deep, 

The captives, slaves forlorn, 
Then the holy men who dived 
Down those depths and there survived 

To comfort those who mourn, 
Or their lost freedom weep. 

Pavia's Epiphanius then 
She sings for all the race of men. 
With broken chains she shows them all 
The links which from the wretched fall, 
Leonard, Claude, and Saint Germain, 
With Vaudru — figures that remain. 
Saint Vincent, too, surnamed of Paul — 
As ransoming she shows them all. 
And then the rich, becoming poor 
To free the captives from the Moor, 
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Are shown hj Spanish Zurharan, 
Who paints the sad as none else can ; 
On whose dark canvas pass the great, 
Who pitied thus the captives' fate — 
The Trinitarians, and the crew 
Who their bright name from Mercy drew- 
John, Peter, James of Arragon — 
Who all to wear their crowns are gone. 



That Art her studies may pursue with care. 

She must to sundry places strange repair ; 

'Tis moral courage that she seeks to paint, 

So she must pay her homage to the Saint. 

She studies faith when group'd among the just, 

To mark its cheerful and familiar trust ; 

Contrasted with the scornful, jealous air 

Of those who like not finding themselves there ; 

For holy presence is for pride like glass, 

Preventing snakes beyond their dens to pass ; 

Preferring rather in their holes to die 

Than, once approaching, see that brightness nigh. 

Then on that gracious Sunday, Easter near, 

When in all faithful hands the palms appear, 

She hastens to the graves where sleep the 

dead. 
To mark the fine expression of that head, 
When Faith, personified by wanderers there, 
Lays down its palm on tombs and kneels for 

prayer. 
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Thence to the ruins grey of ancient Borne, 
Art, in her mind at least, will pensive roam. 
To see the youthful victim sleeping near 
The furious tigers that will soon appear. 
He sleeps so soundly in that cruel shade. 
His boyish trophy, by his own hands made. 
Being a cross of sticks together tied, 
TiU doors behind him are thrown open wide, 
When you will find him roused upon his feet, 
A martyr firm, Death face to i^ce to meet. 
Or Art, engaged with meditative age, 
Will ope before you the Crusader's page. 
To study what a bold and noble will 
Can mark on features as determined still — 
Great love and pity, as prepared to die 
When death or infamy are offer'd nigh* 

So change the tones upon the lyre, 

A sofb yet nobler strain admire. 

Hark ! hark ! the glorious sound ! 

Inmiortal life is found ! 

Avaunt your symbols grim. 

All drawn from regions dim. 

From charnel-houses dull 

That only show the skull. 

Elder artists hide from sight 

Things that suit the pagan night, 

Ghastly, naked, whiten'd bones, 

Echo not the ancient tones ', 

3 L. P. Cahieb, Caracteristiqaes des Saints, torn. ii. p. 607. 
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Hovering around the cross. 
Unconcerned with earthy dross. 
Glorious immortality — 
That and only that they see. 
Walls of catacomhs are hright, 
Showmg symbols of the light ; 
Butterfly's or peacock's hue 
Christian painters show to you — 
Peacocks, since their flesh was said 
Not to savour of the dead *. 
Thus the Middle Ages spoke ; 
Skulls and cross-bones them provoke *. 
Later artists sought to ape 
Classic forms of every shape. 
Learned and pedantic still, 
These but show the scholar's will. 
'Tis not popular — this art 
Speaking to the common heart, 
Loving, hoping, gladden'd ever. 
Dreading what you show them never. 



Angelico, Le Suer, MuriUo grave, 

Then paint the holy Saints in dying brave. 



* L. P. Cahieb, Caract^ristiques des Saints, torn. ii. 
p. 602. 
» Id. ii. 769. 



\ 
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Calm Dominick, pale Bruno, bright St. Clare, 
With Francis wrapt, are stretch'd before you 

there — 
Encompass'd, too, with a celestial light, 
In joy ecstatic passing from your sight. 
Then slowly moving groups will wend along ; 
For Art shows rites which must to all belong. 
Tall cypress spires presented to the eye 
Denote the spot where mourners come to sigh. 
Autumnal clouds like mountains shine around, 
Though still the fading flowers deck the ground. 
Crisp'd leaves are scattered o'er each verdant bed ; 
Heart-struck reverence shows each gentle tread. 
For Art reveals the views embraced by those 
Who thus salute the dead at daylight close ; 
From their accustom'd labour free at last, 
To look with hope and courage on the past — 
As, one by one, through glades and tombs they 

glide. 
Mute, still and grave as shades of evening tide. 

Then hark the Painter's mystic lyre ! 

And see the tranquil ghosts respire ! 
See spectral forms seated. 

Thy book is there, scholastic sage — 

Thou ponderest still its holy page, 
Eternal bliss though meted ! 
Murillo shows great Bonaventure now 
Adding three lines, accordant with his vow. 

How his pen he meekly holds ! 

How he wears his sable folds ! 
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But that sweet pale face, 
Oh, the cahn ! the dulcet breath ! 
Thus revived in placid death. 

Art, how couldst thou trace ? 



But now, O Painter Muse, thou wilt explain 
How all brave constancy with Love could reign ; 
For at the thought of death, methinks, must start 
The fond and warm, faithful, loving heart. 
Break, break the slow and lingering sound, 
For Painting has true Courage foimd. 
Hark, then, the dragon's scream, 
For death, not life 's a dream ; 
See writhing on the plain 
The monster that is slain — 
Idolatry dead. 
Crush' d, trodden its head. 
Majestic will stand 
These figures so grand — 
Silvester, Leo, Donat, and Saint Vrain 
Mercurial, Nicaise, Clement, and Romain, 
Hypatius, Samson, Vigor of Bayeux, 
Great Amand, Bertrand, Marcel, and Brieu, 
Loup, Florent, Julien, Ouen, and Germain, 
Vanne, Victor, George, and others that remain, 
As Goar ; but cease we, for 'twere long to tell 
Of those whom Art shows victors over hell. 
See first Christians arise— 
Oh then, hark the loud cries ! 
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" To the lions them cast, 
For our idols shall last ;" 
Amphitheatres rise, 
And the brave martyr dies. 
Let old Cologne prepare ; 
For the Thebans will dare ; 
And young Gereon stands 
With immovable bands. 
Painting shows those who for faith were all 

slain. 
Whose glory, spread o'er the earth, will remain. 
But still there's a field 
Which courage can yield. 
See Columba in his bark. 
How he glides o'er oceans dark 
To spread the light of faith across the sea. 
'Tis Saint Fridian who rows 
Where the fiercest tempest blows. 
And frighten'd boatmen, left alone, would flee. 
Lo ! Saint Julien, too, is there. 
Who for Christ will rivers dare. 
And land his mystic friend upon the shore — 
Still the ferryman's delight 
Midst fierce tempests in the night, 
Of which the fame rings now and evermore. 
But be not now perplex'd to see 
What Fainting will show next to thee. 
Behold a solemn band 
Still clad in armour grand. 
Yet wearing over all a holy robe ; 
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All these from battles came, 

Whose courage none wiU blame, 

And that still rests below, if you will probe. 

Grave Arnoud, Soisson's pastor, thus did end. 

And Grembloux's abbot, Guibert, Otho's friend. 

Here let the harsh trumpets yield a sound. 

Havoc, terror around ! 

With hasty strokes the brush 

Will show how on they rush. 

So now to Rome turn — 

The plains round it bum ; 

See lifted the rod. 

The scourge of great God ! 

'Tis Attila there— 

Oh ! who will now dare ? 
" Be staid, be staid ! " great Leo cries ; 

" See, the savage eyes 

Are raised— how they stare 

At sights in the air ! 

And the host of barbarians now flies." 



Then Art, with colours bright and thickly laid. 
As if in haste, through Virtue angry made. 
Guides her quick hand to sketch in with effect 
The victors proudly standing all erect ; 
Or in deep shade the ghastly forms that lie 
As if the horrid sight she'd screen from eye — 
Till, leaving scenes of carnage and of woe, 
With fire from heaven all her touches glow — 



k 
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The noble front, the eagle eye that soars. 
The bold stretch'd arm that saves him who im- 
plores — 
The gracious type of man, majestic, strong, 
Burst on the sight as on the ear in song. 



For let a country's cause proclaim to arms. 
And see the host of Moors or Danes that swarms. 
Then Ferdinand, the hero and the saint — 
Grave Zurbaran will leave his cell to paint ; 
Then our great Edmund, speeding to the field. 
For our ovni Herbert will a vision yield ; 
Or see, he offers his long darts on high. 
Who would for his dear country fight and die — 
As Paintiog elsewhere will the Saint portray 
When closed for him on earth his glorious day ; 
And the King, pierced with arrows, for England 
will sigh. 

This shows the way 
Of the Saints in their day. 
Who sought by noble daring a crown beyond the 
sky. 



Then with a pencil delicate and fine 
Art traces slowly, sweetly, Beauty's line ; 
Soft, tender hues she gently spreads around. 
With dainty florets decks the spangled ground. 
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For Painting in the next degree 

Unfolds Love's tender mystery. 

Supplies Love even with a tongue, 

Which was by classic poets sung — 

Declaring that a picture knows 

A woman's pardon to disclose ; 

Since in her lover's absence there 

The canvas mute can breathe a prayer — 

Can utter words discreet and wise, 

At sound of which Resentment dies. 

But haste we from the sickly strain 

Of those who make the fair complain ; 

For Painting's part is then play'd well, 

When of true lovers it will tell, 

Whose presents all from transports spring. 

Not from the hope to heal a sting. 

Confined within our limits here 

No doubtful images we fear. 

Yet why now touch the chords of dread ? 

Divine is Love when all is said ; 

And if the base have mischief thought. 

Oh, gracious Heaven, is that Love's fault ? 



Sweet as summer's early dawn 
As the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Sweet as little bubbling streams 
Sparkling in the sunny gleams, 
Sweet as rest upon the grass. 
Watching golden clouds that pass 
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O'er the zenith as you He, 

Nought regarding but the sky, 

Sweet as scent of spring-tide flowers. 

Noon-tide shade in fragrant bowers, 

Sweet as any earthly thing. 

Should be songs I now would sing. 

But, alas ! I cannot claim 

Aught but what must merit blame. 

Kude my instrument, and I 

Can but feel and breathe a sigh. 

For each sweetness has its thorn — 

Such the law for all men born. 

Said I limits were prescribed ? 

Not enough I then ascribed 

To the shape of any Love, 

All shapes moulded there above. 

Sooth, e'en holy Art can show 

Books that common lovers know. 

Art might point out Hermes made 

Deep enamour'd of a maid. 

She will tell of youths who died, 

A loved maiden at their side. 

Both of faith the martyrs true. 

As when Cyriaque comes to view — 

Paula, by the pagans slain, 

Stoned, while twofold Love would reign — 

Patrons Malaga now owns, 

For whom anthems she intones ; 

Need T add what then I feel. 

Told by tears that, falling, steal ? 
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No ! our painting may be holy, 
Telliog lover's melancholy. 
Here, however, it displays 
Rather mere domestic ways — 
Love with still a wider range, 
And in our days quite as strange — 
Love uniting three or four, 
Six or seven, even more ; 
Sometimes not alone such groups. 
But of lovers even troops ; 
Such are in the Valais shown. 
Whom Saint Maurice once did own. 
Still the loving wedded pair 
Painting brings before us there. 
In one glory now enshrined. 
Who on earth were so entwined. 
Chrysanthe and Daria so 
Christian artists sometimes show : 
Adrien and Natalie, 
Married martyrs, we can see. 
Mary of Cabeza, too, 
Isidore is led to you ; 
Saint Loup, Duke of Bergamo, 
With Saint Adelaide, they show — 
With their daughter Grata, Saint, 
They have oft been known to paint. 
Vital and Saint Valerie, 
With their two sons you can see ; 
Gervais, Protais — all the four 
Crowns of martyrdom now wore. 
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Candide, Jailor's wife at Rome, 
With her husband sought her home 
With their daughter, Pauline, thus — 
Painters lead them all to us. 
Soignie's Count, named Madelgaire, 
Walks with Vaudru's children there. 
Rictrude, too, and Adalbald — 
Many others might be call'd, 
Witnessing, as painters show, 
Wedded life can crowns bestow. 
Art, too, often groups with skill 
Families that had one will. 
Using sometimes Saxon kings, 
Whom some ancient Poet sings. 
Sons and daughters all are there ; 
Separate them none would dare. 
Beatrice, her brothers slain. 
Faithful will to Love remain. 
From the Tiber's yellow wave 
She their bodies seeks to save. 
Strangled for that noble vow 
Artists represent her now. 
For still popular are themes 
Which recall the Grecian dreams — 
When Euripides would show 
Brothers buried even so. 
Group'd with Saint Cecilia stand 
Some who tears can still command. 
Cosmo, Damien, brothers twain, 
Faithful in their death remain. 

u 
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Lazarus Art loves to paint, 

Martha with him and his Saint 

Magdalen from Bethany, 

Bound in tender amity. 

Catching tones from Heaven's own air, 

She says loves with these compare. 

Then Pulcheria, with three 

Sisters she will have, you see. 

Vitus and his nurse allied, 

Ne'er in death will she divide. 

Painting, too, must tell of friends 

Ever join'd in holy ends. 

Than " the Marys three " no theme 

Dearer could she ever dream. 

Victor stands with friends new-made. 

Soldiers three in prison's shade. 

Endless were it to relate 

Friendships that such paintings state. 

But affections of the young 

Told by Art can still be sung. 

Justus, Pastor, those boy Saints 

Hastening from school she paints — 

Not, like other lads, to play. 

But to take the martyr's way. 

Arms round necks see thrown, entwined ! 

In one glory now combined ! 

Even friends of common youth 

Painters dwell upon with truth. 

Thus Saint Philip Neri stands 

Circled with his noisy bands. 



i 
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Louis of Gonzagua too, 
AH lads' friend, is shown to you. 
Stanislaus Kostka there. 
Deathless, crowns a father's prayer — 
Seeking a surviving race 
Which no ages should efface. 
Oh, love beyond our thoughts ! Marcella now 
Of late has thus fulfill'd a mourning parent's 
vow. 
Painting thus spends noble breath, 
Telling how men loved till death ; 
How Love ever is supreme — 
Best of things — all else a dream. 
The lesson may be scouted in our age. 
But there it stands on an hnmortal page. 
Some few, whose hearts are docile to the text. 
Gaze on the lines 
Where Love so shines. 
And feel and sigh, feel and sigh, 
Feel and sigh, and feel perplex'd — 
At length, compared with Love, all else seems 

vain; 
The slave of worldly thoughts would burst his 
chain. 

Thus Art in ages past 
Had echoes which still last, 
While Nature can be heard within the soul. 
But hark ! a deeper sound 
Now swells and iloats around, 
A tone which all we heard must now control. 

u 2 
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Lo ! Art prismatic colours will draw down 
To deck with brightness some celestial crown ; 
The precious gem must yield its azure hue, 
Ideal skies unthought of meet your view ; 
From richest veins the fairest land can show, 
With heavenly splendours will the canvas glow — 
While faint, bright forms, unearthly as the sound 
Mozart e'er leam'd to sing, are floating found.^ 



For now from Fiesoli's blue hills. 
From Umbrian slopes, translucid rills, 
Come visions that surpass the best, 
And add a crown to all the rest. 
For Art the Supernatural will tell, 
I need not add how mystically well. 
The Painter Muse will seldom sing of those 
Whom in deep fables old each scholar knows, 
Such as Typhaeus, who did falsely praise 
Proud giants, who alone did him amaze— 
Men still ascribing to the sons of earth 
Great deeds which all from heaven took their 

birth— 
Extenuators, Ovid says^ of God, 
Never acknowledging His potent nod, 
Extenuators of the things He wrought. 
And keeping them conceal'd from public thought. 
So things before deem'd quite impossible 
Achieved, esteeming wholly feasible 
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By secondary causes, that they may 
Persist, to works of God, in saying " Nay." 
Art shows us simple, faithful men of prayer ; 
And then there's no effect she will not dare 
(Where she can never human means assign) 
To trace to power Infinite, Divine. 
She will thus soar, and wing her way on high, 
While earthen sophists grovel and deny. 
Art has a mission thus, majestic, great, 
When works like these she calmly will relate. 
To sing the truth is her great duty strict, 
However men may rave and contradict. 



Divine Religion, long ago 
Express'd hy Art, had reign'd helow ; 
Her symbols, teaching highest truth, 
Were made familiar to all youth. 
In vaults sepulchral under Rome 
Men saw the traces of their home. 
Then skilful artists seized the clue. 
And made them fair as well as true ; 
Until o'er all the earth were spread 
Art's lessons, to be daily read. 



Sooth, long it were to tell of these 
Which each one also daily sees. 
Thus mark these chaplets in the hand 
Of Dominic, and all who stand 
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Like the fifth Pius, Catherine, 

Whom old Sienna does enshrine, 

Saint Bonaventure and the king 

Whom the Hungarians loved to sing, 

Saint Ladislas, all painted thus. 

To teach, remind each one of us 

That nought with these grains can compare, 

When any would engage in prayer 

Beyond the use of those words great 

In which the Church her wants will state. 

So matchless in their condensation 

Are these to suit the human station^— 

That, once the Christian facts you own. 

The chaplet is almost alone — 

The wing for spirits subtle, wise, 

Who hold true converse with the skies : 

For what all sages fear and blame 

From chaplet-using lips ne'er came — 

Distinct petitions — which describe 

What man would to great God prescribe ; 

But 'tis on beads men contemplate 

Those acts of Christ the Gospels state. 

And train their minds to acquiesce 

In all He wills, and to express 

Pure, grateful feelings from the heart. 

For all the gifts He will impart — 

The dolorous and sad, as well 

As those which joyful glories tell. 

These Painters show us thus the plan 

Of the most noble prayer for man, 



^ 
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That which is far the wisest, best, 

When piety should be express'd ; 

That, too, which will the most agree 

With even man's philosophy ; 

So that what some think fits the low. 

Suits best the Sage who most does know. 

Oh, Poets, Sages, what a brink 

Of deepest truths o'er which to think ! 

To find that ancient Anthony 

Knew all our " new " philosophy ! 

For beads were in the hermit's hand, 

Near whom in deserts lions stand — 

Beads with ejaculation — all 

When hearts would on our sweet Lord call — 

That what in Eastern caves we meet 

Suits best the youths who haunt the street ! 

That their old string of grains is best 

For those who would in prayer find rest. 

High Artists love the chaplet. Ask you why ? 
Because it brings the Gospel to their eye. 
Its meditations for a moment's space 
Lead them to Christ and Mary face to face. 
On beads they wing their happy flight on high, 
And soaring thus become prepared to die. 
True pilgrims thus, on grains they see the 

whole — 
The Catholic religion is their soul ; 
So Bethlehem and Nazareth they see. 
The Olive-garden, sanguined Calvary — 
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The crib, the shepherds, and the Eastern kings. 
As seen, the Muse of Faintmg all this sings — 
The Resurrection, Magdalen, and John, 
With Peter running — nought for her is gone. 
Let Saints extol what passes then within ; 
But so far Artists will be of their kin ; 
For they must love with tears, and ever praise 
That glorious light when each high vision stays. 



Then other holy ways appear, 

All which were to these painters dear. 

Thus bland Matilda, Empress, Saint, 

The ancient Artists always paint 

Before an altar kneeling down ; 

Faith was for her before a crown. 

My Jane these Artists all might show 

Thus fix'd, a light for men below ! 

Her mother ever by her side. 

Whom nought from her could e'er divide. 

Saint Ida's stag, too, sometimes warns 

Difiusing light from points of horns 

Against neglect of holy rites, 

The stag conducting through dark nights 

That Countess, to the churches sped. 

Through woods, her prayer-book being read 

The while by that strange, mystic aid. 

Which fail'd not in the forest glade. 
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But founder's fame will pass beyond ; 
So Henry and his Cunegonde 
Are seen, a church supporting each. 
Their work at Baiilberg so to teach, 
Where still the old cathedral shows 
What zeal their holv faith bestows. 
The same deeds, too, you understand. 
When, churches bearing in their hand, 
You see the Queen of France, Clotilde, 
Hedwige, Trond, Adelaide, Bathilde — 
With throngs that robes imperial wore, 
Proclaiming faith in days of yore. 



Then ask you what Art shows within 
The piles where crowns all these would win ? 
Oh ! here I droop my wing along, 
Here now should cease my feeble song. 



What total changes on tliis earth 

Since our Lord Saviour's wondrous birth ! 

Art, too, in heathen times would say 

The rites and worship of its day. 

" Oh, happy people ! is the cry," 

Says Ovid, " of all passing by. 

Who witness the devotion here 

Which to me lately did appear. 

This pomp, so int'resting to sight " 

(I but translate him, as I write). 
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" Should to posterity be told ; 
Therefore now hear me and behold. 
An old weird woman, drunk and wild, 
Is dragging on, as if a child, 
An old man like herself, as drunk ; 
While neither to the ground quite sunk, 
Need cease thenceforth to play the part 
Which so can cheer the jovial heart. 
Of the great goddess honoured so 
The origin none plainly know. 
The ceremony that takes place 
To its first rise no one can trace. 
• The question still is undecided. 
For men's opinions are divided •." 

Now, blessed Angelo, appear ! 
Come forth, sweet Raphael, pious, dear. 
Be silent. Art, 'tis thee I'd hear ; 
Our tongue I do mistrust and fear. 
Speak thou, and all my doubts relieve, 
For man's opinions will deceive. 

Behold ! in the heavens now we see 
The Woman — that great mystery 
Whom John, the loved disciple, saw, 
Whom all the Christian Painters draw— 
The Virgin Mother, child, Saint John — 
Apostles on their mission gone — 

« Fasti. 
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Saint Michael and his awful scales — 

So e'en through Art great Truth prevails. 



And then, these lines of martyrs long 
Still teach in Painting's holy song. 
Those groups domestic lately seen — 
Oh, what great depths of truth, I ween. 
Must there to eyes be all reveal'd, 
Where nought of goodness is conceal'd ! 
No wild fanatic's furious rage — 
Calm as the breast of any sage. 
Love all celestial, Love's own breath — 
Nature transfigured thus in death ! 
Yes, ponder on such Painting's store ; 
To feel the truth I ask no more. 



Let Music, then, untune the sky ; 
The Painter's crown shines still on high. 
Fond sisters twain, to God endear'd, 
Oh, then, how greatly must be fear'd 
The sorrow of those harden'd hearts, 
To whom now neither aught imparts ! 
Whose ears and eyes refuse to be 
The channels of God's mystery, 
Conveying sounds and sights of Love 
Harmonious with the life Above ! 
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May for ns sound the holy choir ! 
May for us glow the Painter's fire ! 
That so may now commence on earth 
For ns the everlastiDg mirth. 



SAUSTON HALL. 

These sweet tiny flowers there's no one that 

heeds 
Beneath our Low Bushes — men count them as 

weeds. 
Let tall staring poppies hut raise up their head, 
They like all that's showy wherever they tread. 
Well, now that your nosegay seems full, take but 

one, 
Call'd " Clock of the Shepherd," and hence ^we'll 

be gone. 
We see in this green shade how things at our feet 
Are beauteous and delicate, radiant and sweet ; 
'Tis so in this great moral common around- 
Shy, shelter'd, half-hidden, some best things are 

found. 
Let others sing virtues or crimes to the world, 
Perplex'd as it often is, changing and hurl'd ! 
For us, now reclining with eyes on the sky, 
I'll chant forth things secret to some who pass by. 
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My theme, at least this time, our friends won't 

offend ; 
Besides, we grow thoughtful, approaching the end. 
'Tis England's old virtues that now I will sing. 
To serve us at present, like larks, for a wing 
To leave the Low Bushes, which still with the air 
Have no hrilliant lustre that we can compare. 
Let other hirds sink to their lair on the ground, 
Though twilight spreads round us, on high we are 

found. 
For night never gathers to darken the sky 
To those who are humble with thoughts that are 

high. 



Old hoary Time, while stroUing on his way. 

Sees mental gleams connecting day with day — 

Sees years he thought irrevocably past 

Still lighting years that at the present last. 

Though after one another men will drop. 

This airy, ancient current will not stop. 

On still it flows, obedient to the law 

From which each race will truth for ever draw 

With more or less force as each mind will try 

To catch its lustre as it passes by. 

You might, perhaps, describe it as a chain, 

Whose strength proves Time himself not wholly 

vain; 
Since passing thus transmitted hand from hand, 
It keeps each holder bound to what is grand 
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Through all the ages of our wondrous race, 
While with Time's stealthy course it still keeps 

pace. 
The links will sometimes Ml, and then, alas ! 
'Tis vile degrading things that come to pass. 
With an unsteady, feeble hand will I 
Stretch what I hold to those who farther fly. 
The link entrusted thus, years gone to me, 
Grasp'd in a firmer hand I now would see. 
So take a true but plain unvamish'd tale. 
Which, even so transmitted, can avail 
To speed the cause of justice and of truth 
Committed henceforth to more noble youth. 
It is a lighted torch, the ancients said ; 
Ere soon with me extinguished — be it sped 
To those who will hold up the sacred fire. 
And, with more steady holding, more admire 
Some secret, true traditions of the p9§^ > 
That with all future races they may Ids);. 
For night seems stealing now across the sky. 
Effacing much the good would still descry. 
Let each one do his best, and cherish well 
That light from past events which he can tell. 
Take what I pass to you ; it is not mine 
Alone ; for thee and others it should shine. 
The least pale flickering spark to those who grope 
Is much, as yielding ground for future hope ; 
And this from English annals now comes down 
To strengthen thoughts which man's best virtues 

crown. 
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In those wide fields that reach the eastern 

shore 
Of England, famous from the days of yore 
For Cam's great schools, there is a fertile plain 
Where a most ancient race does still remain. 
A line of hills, whose name recalls the days 
Of the old giants and their wildest ways. 
Descending gently, verges on a green 
Or common, from which Cambridge towers are 

seen. 
The side opposed shows corn and meadows, 

groves 
Through which the truant student often roves. 
The old high- way to London stretches on, 
By which men travelled in the times long gone. . 
Close by its side, yet hid from roving bands, 
Conceal'd by trees, an ancient mansion stands. 
For men in former times were rather shy 
Of being subject to the public eye ; 
Since often civil wars disgorged their crew 
Along the roads ; and so the wise withdrew 
From notice, all conceal'd within a wood 
In which their home and cherish'd dwelling 

stood. 
A straggling village lines the ancient road 
Along the skirts of this antique abode. 
To which a winding avenue, and dark, 
Led through an ancient and neglected park. 
'Tis certain that the house is old and gaunt. 
If ever free to wander, ghosts might haunt 
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Those solitary slopes, though sweetly fair, 
Since, save the owner, men saw no one there. 
And he, report would always say, was one 
Who long from all this world's gay scene was 

gone 
To Hve with books, and memories, and God — 
Men silenced further questions with a nod. 
Him, solitary, pacing to and fro. 
They see at dusk, but nothing frirther know. 
'Tis said that strangers who pass'd by would stand 
As touch'd by somewhat mystical and grand. 
But never pass beyond that lonely gate 
To tread those lawns that seem'd so desolate. 
It chanced a Cambridge student did repair 
To that old hall for what was only there 
On Sundays, where was celebrated Mass — 
A boon to strangers who did that way pass. 
Some weeks elapsed, and thither still he went. 
Nor was he for this ride on horseback shent, 
That Alma Mater still permitting then 
A horse on Sundays to her " Roman " men. 
The strangers who to Mass did thus resort, 
Pass'd through a side-door to an inner court. 
Of long neglect the walls gave frequent proof; 
A tower staircase led, beneath the roof. 
To a long suite of chambers wild and small, 
The rafters seen inclining over all. 
In one to which the spiral stone- way wound 
Was the strange, ancient, wind-blown chapel 

found. 
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Some Spanish pictures hung upon the wall — 

You saw a cross, an altar — that was all. 

The Priest, emerging from a room within, 

Came, ready robed, his office to begin. 

The master of the mansion would be there — 

A tall, thin figure, with fine, silver'd hair. 

The Major he was calUd by those who came, 

But Huddleston was his ancestral name. 

Bepeated Sundays, this way, as I said. 

Beheld our student thither always sped. 

He spoke to no one — but at first the groom, 

Who took his horse, did guide him to the room. 

The office finish'd, he then rode away ; 

On foot left others who had come to pray. 

At length, one day, the groom suggested low 

That it were well his master him did know. 

In fact, he said, he hasten'd to him, sent 

To signify expressly that intent. 

This mansion, though so quaint, as now you 

know. 
Had a vast hall, and stately rooms below. 
In one of these, the smallest, did appear 
The Major, gravely with his Chaplain near. 
A cold reserve seem'd first the former's tone, 
Not strange in one who lived so much alone. 
The Priest with cordial greeting broke the ice. 
And all became familiar in a trice. 
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But what I heard there said, in after years 

A light from former races now appears — 

A link to bind us to a grander age — 

A torch by which we read a solemn page — 

The whole transmitted orally from days 

Of which we now but little know the ways, 

Although from what we learn thus now it seems 

Facts are more wild and strange than any dreams. 



But ere I tell of what did late ensue. 

It may be best to sing of what I knew. 

This ancient hall had seen more favour'd times ; 

It fell at last a prey to public crimes. 

For Mary, when succeeding to the crown. 

By sleepiDg there had brought destruction down 

Upon the mansion of the good Sir John, 

Whose house mobs burnt then when the Queen 

had gone. 
From Suffolk riding all that journey post 
To London. So Sir John became her host. 
With stones of Cambridge Castle then rebuilt, 
By royal order, to atone for guilt ; 
Since Cambridge, though so near, had sent no aid 
To quell that local and fanatic raid. 
It was not finished when that sovereign died, 
When came to sudden end poor Sauston's pride, 
Which thenceforth grew, and for three hundred 

years. 
To be the home of Poverty and fears. 
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For fines and penalties fell on that race, 

Which, when I knew it first, did bear the 

trace. 
Unfinished rooms, and windows block'd to light, 
Half-furnish'd chambers, yield a sorry sight. 
Sir John had died at home ; and for his soul 
The last dirge England heard, the bells did toll. 
In the adjacent church his banner hung, 
Where that last Mass of Requiem was sung. 
His successor portray'd you see on high. 
Who, without change of raiment, had to fly ; 
Of that fact only certain, I may be 
Somewhat confused in this sad history. 
The portraits, in one room, of worthies dead, 
Show'd men who, on a sudden warning, fled 
To Spain, where, exiles, they must leave their 

bones ; 
For faithful houses here were full of groans. 
They show'd the loyal Priest who from a tree 
Received his King, then saved and set him free. 
But indigence, the fruit of noble hearts, 
To the whole building a pale stamp imparts. 
Untrodden offices and mouldering walls 
Retain an echo which the mind appals. 
The troops of lackeys and the splendour gone. 
Of servants, all I saw was only one — 
Peter, a name suggestive by the way, 
Who at his master's side would ever stay. 
Yet still were left memorials of the grand : 
I saw a jousting lance, which yet did stand 

X 2 
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In a tall window's deep recess — a sight 

At -eve to call up spectres of the knight. 

Vast ^ed tapestries around were spread ; 

A sombre catafalque appeared each bed. 

Some ^^)amsh beauties were still painted there 

In nnooath garments which would make joa 

stare. 
For, briefl jy Spanish was the trpe and mould 
Of all I saw within that mansion old. 
Which fiused the church, as Spanish houses stood, 
Wherebj their owner's fiiith was understood. 
The drawing-room unfinish'd, all bereft. 
Still show'd the props and beams the builders 

left 
A garden to the south was moated round. 
Twas there that, pacing to and fro, was found 
The noble owner, clad in flowing white. 
Who there did meditate bj daj and night. 
I heard it said 'twas there loud, plaintive sighs 
Were often heard as daylight sinks and dies. 
Bred with Dominicans in foreign parts, 
A certain air monastic he imparts 
To walks and terraces when he would range — 
A spectacle I own most solemn, strange 
To one so young, who there did oft imbibe 
The lessons grave which I shall soon describe. 
In later life returned home, this sire, 
To help his fatherland did most desire. 
He joined battalions, her to serve, protect. 
While nobly heedless of the reigning sect. 



^ 
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The military course he thus had known, 
And the whole county bless'd him as her own. 
A major of the troop, he served it well — 
But now of higher matters I must tell ; 
For, courteously received thus from the first. 
Reserve grew less, and kindly friendship burst. 
To bind that Cambridge student to his heart, 
To whom he oft at times would tales impart. 
Long cherish'd in his memory so deep. 
Of former times, and men who then did sleep — 
His conversation daily proving so 
A treasury of facts which all should know. 
He liked not tales romantic, weird, and wild, 
That would on autumn evenings lure the child ; 
Although 'twas whisper'd in that hoary hall 
That he knew much if he would tell them all. 
His Chaplain sometimes smiled, and, with a wink 
At others, left them of such themes to think. 
There was, for instance, on a wine-spilt stain, 
Beheld a guest expected who was slain 
That moment, it was later heard, in town, 
When all supposed that he was coming down. 
It was a wounded face that there was seen — 
I've seen it printed in a magazine. 
It had a strange, sinistrous, spectral look — 
I wonder not the nerves of guests it shook. 
Then there was in the village near, a cot 
By those who enter'd ne'er to be forgot ; 
For that suspected dwelling, poor, forlorn, 
None ever left whose garments were not torn 
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From top to bottom, whatsoever care 
They might have taken when they enter'd there. 
Then further lived the woman, counted " wise," 
Who even could the sharpest wits surprise ; 
As when 'twas ask'd by some who &r did roam, 
** / wonder will the old hag he at home?" 
Who, when arrived, aghast did hear her say, 
" Come in. The old hag is at home to-day." 
There was besides, 'twas said, the midnight cry 
Heard in that house when inmates there would 

die. 
The Chaplain, merry man, did love a tale 
When explanations hardly would avail 
To clear up facts, attested, though thus quaint, 
Which, on the sly, at times he liked to paint. 
Unnoticed by the grave and holy sire. 
Who such traditions did not much admire. 
He, sooth, conversed in words quite simple, 

plain, 
Of what his lonely spirit did sustain. 
For he had known the world, and had a store 
Of facts well ponder'd from the days of yore. 
Homer he knew, and Jerome, and could paint 
The ancient hero and the Christian Saint. 
When some, impatient, brought him a protest, 
And thought that he would sign it like the rest. 
Of changing pastors would with them complain. 
He calm'd their rage with such a lofty strain 
As the old holy Fathers once did use. 
Whose very words to teach them be did choose. 
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He spoke in Greek unto the deputation, 

But then supplied them with a brief translation. 

I think that what of all he liked the best 

Was to extol the good, excuse the rest. 

For his deep breast was always like a mine, 

Where Mercy, like some pale, bright gem, did 

shine. 
So he would talk of those around him known, 
And not one trace of virtue e'er disown. 
He seems to feel that on a rock he stands, 
And to those sinking near him stretches hands 
To aid their return to the happy shore 
Where life's deep sorrows may be theirs no 

more. 
But now of things more special we must hear, 
So lend to these alone your heart and ear, 
Which now, at random taken, I proceed 
To sing of gravely, as of truths we need 
To keep still alive the fire which should bum 
In hearts while here on earth we shall sojourn. 
But still permit me here again to tell 
Of that old mansion I once knew so well. 
Within a tower, as I said, did lead 
Up to this chapel of the ancient creed, 
A spiral staircase, till upon its wall 
Emerging, bend their heads must, sooth, the talL 
For thence a low and inclined corridor 
Led to long suits of rooms, of which each door 
Half-open'd stood, and free to eveiy blast 
Which through the rattling tiles did make aghast 
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Those who were told how here, for thirty years 

ConceaFd, and every day exposed to fears, 

Did live, to serve that chapel and his God, 

A Priest from France, who those grave floors had 

trod. 
The chapel in these ancient houses placed 
Was always up on high, lest it he traced 
By sudden visitors, sinistrous all, 
When entering the lower outward hall, 
Whose steps, retarded thus, did yield a way 
For hiding him they sought for, who did stay 
Thus distant from the door that there might he 
Time for escaping to that secrecy 
Aflbrded, by an issue on the floor. 
To a deep cell that has no other door. 
Down in that depth of darkness and of tears 
The Priest devoted sinks and disappears. 
The pursuivants, thus baffled, went their way ; 
" No priest was found " was all they had to say. 
In fact, the trap-door was contrived so well 
That no one its existence e'er could tell ; 
For, as you mount those stall's, you see below 
Each step, the issue slanting ; none could know 
There could be underneath the step on high 
A passage, from the first beams that did lie 
Across those upward boards; though still was 

there 
The issue downwards turning to the lair. 
In one such cell was lately found, they say. 
An " Imitation^" which still open lay 
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Upon the little table in that room 

Of ancient horror and of constant gloom. 

Not there exactly, some, however bold. 

Could boast they kept the fiiith of England old. 

Unchanged, they think, by kings oi* human law. 

Though from such dreams they elsewhere solace 

draw. 
But still, the sire preceding, let us walk 
Through antique rooms, and hear his cheerful talk. 
The long oak gallery was dim as night ; 
Its windows, all but three, were wall'd to light. 
With smiles he mark'd the stranger of%en gaze 
At signs of desolation with amaze ; 
But then, with brief and even mirthful speech, 
The cause of all this indigence he'd teach. 
He said, until the third George wore the crown. 
His race, with others, had been trodden down. 
Twenty pounds each month were first paid there 
For not on Sundays hearing " Common Prayer J^ 
Then other fines were thick and threefold laid. 
Till Poverty with him contented staid. 

But now, described the mansion, I proceed 
To tell traditions of the ancient creed — 
With no regard to order as I sing, 
But just as memory will each day bring 
Some records of the past, from which to learn 
What our age needs, as you will soon discern. 
Take, then, these sketches, made upon the spot— 
Methinks at no time should they be forgot. 
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Then, first, this ancient lordling loved to tell 
Of a strange fact which he remember'd well. 
His parents both were living then, he said ; 
Now all concerned in the tale were dead. 
Upon a dark autumnal night there came 
A stranger, who declined to give his name. 
In those days still the faithful, nervous ever, 
Their minds from sense of danger could not 

sever. 
Admitted, after much design'd delay, 
His purpose soon, when question'd, he did say. 
He " wish'd to be admitted to the fold 
Of Christ's true Church, existing as of old. 
A learned man, he long had wish'd to be 
A member of God's faithful family. 
There is a College near, of old renown, 
Call'd from the Henry who did wear a crown. 
Of King's — he was a Fellow, that was all. 
Each word he spoke his hearers did appal : 
If news had come to each of speedy death, 
They had not trembled more; it check'd their 

breath. 
For who could tell but this might be a feint 
That them the penal laws might soon attaint ? 
But then, rejecting suppliants was worse ; 
They dreaded more than death a household curse. 
At length, upon reflection reassured. 
Resolved they were that all should be endured. 
Much rather than refuse the humble prayer 
Of him, thus grace-struck, suppliantly there. 



k 
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Received with holy rites, the stranger fled 
To Douay, where he stay'd till he was dead — 
The College nobly sending to the last 
His stipend, where they knew that he had pass'd ; 
The whole hush'd up, that he might ever teU 
How former comrades had done nobly well ; 
But long the ten'or of that night remained. 
Where no one knew what yet might be sustain'd. 



If these things were m England's haughty isle, 
What must her humble sister feel the while ? 
Just think of Irish homes of low degree. 
What tortures there, with rueful poverty ! 
The valour and the spirit were the same — 
Most worthy of a lasting, glorious fame. 
To swell the hearts of all with noble pride. 
Whom only narrow seas must now divide ; 
For the dark spell is passing from the mind 
Of her who wishes to be just and kind. 
The two fair kingdoms henceforth shall be one. 
In spite of horrors that are past and gone. 



Another reminiscence then was told. 

And still connected with grim times of old ; 

For Talbot, Apostolic Vicar, then 

Disco ver'd, lay within the felon's den. 

O'er London he the pastor's crook had held ; 

But now 'twas death on scaffolds he beheld ; 
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For that now nought could save him from the law, 
Was what his friends and foes, sooth, clearly saw. 
Arraign'd, the witness heard, when all seem'd 

proved, 
'Twas only left that he should be removed ; 
Since, in those days, 'twas known by all, alas ! 
Convicted once, the sentence fell must pass. 



Then God, in pity, sent an Angel down ; 

It was the Judge : Methinks I see his crown 

Immortal, ever glorious, in the skies. 

Where virtue or such justice never dies. 

Mansfield it was ; salute that gracious name, 

Whose bosom then burnt with a noble shame. 

Resolved within himself, he sternly sat 

Revolving in his mind this mean and that 

Whereby he might elude the foul decree, 

And leave his conscience ever after free. 

So now the witness shall be call'd again ; 

Examined by himself, he'd see all plain. 

" Sir," said the Judge, " you say this gentleman 

Was saying Mass — let's prove it if we can. 

How know you it was rites of papal lore ? " 

" Because, my lord, I heard him through the 

door." 
"Heard what?" the Judge rejoin'd; "you must 

explain. 
Lest we may both be arguing in vain.'* 
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" I heard him Mass begin." " What did you 

hear? 
Tell us precisely, then will truth appear. 
I say, the very words you must repeat. 
Just as you heard them, shunning all deceit. 
Say, then, at once, the words, that we may know 
Whether indeed the fact be even so." 
" I heard him say, * Gonfiteo^ my lord." 
" Stop, perjured villain, cunning and abhorr'd," 
Cried out the Judge, concealing inward joy. 
That thus had triumph'd means he did employ. 
Then, to the jury turning, he said, 
" This false, vain witness must away be led. 
The Mass is said in Latin, as we know, 
But 'tis not Latin, his * Confiteo,^ 
You must reject his evidence at once. 
And so the charges break down for the nonce. 
Absolve the prisoner, and learn from me 
Your sentence, now pronounced, must set him 

free." 
The holy prelate pass'd from out the hall ; 
The quibble pleased high Heaven, the Judge, and 

all. 

But now another record of the past 
He would relate, as fearful as the last. 

The Gordon riots he remember'd well — 
Of these details he too would often tell. 



^ 
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The King shoVd noble jostice from the first. 
And still more when the mad sedition burst. 
Poor London seem'd a prej to fniy then ; 
No force wsa nsed to check ferocious men. 
From Norfolk House some noble ladies fly. 
Concealed in chairs from those still rushing by. 
Who cried, " Beholdy their wooden gods they save^ 
Such are the taunts of those fell mobs that rave. 
The Queen — (but she was Grerman, and took 

snuff: 
The sex is saved — the last fitct proves enough) — 
The Queen with tears did then implore the King 
That instant to revoke the &tal thing 
Which he called justice, when he would repeal 
The penal laws which served the nation's weal. 
** No," he replied to her thus kneeling down ; 
" Much sooner would I lose my life and crown. 
The Catholics have loyal been to me, 
And from these pains I vow they shall be free. 
If no one will command the troops to fire, 
I will go forth and show a monarch's ire." 
At length were orders given, and the balls 
Struck one in Holbom from a roof, who falls ; 
Which proved, indeed, how still the troops would 

spare 
The mobs below, who raged and threaten'd there. 
The crowd, perceiving that one timid shot. 
Dispersed at once, and fled the fatal spot. 
It all was finished by that single blow. 
And London, drunken, was delivered so. 
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The Major thus related what he saw ; 

For in this combat he was call'd to draw 

That sword which he had only wish'd to wield 

Against our foreign foes upon the field. 

He said he knew the youth who, at the door 

Of the high Senate stationed, loudly swore 

His sword should pass through that fanatic lord, 

If one step farther, leading on his horde. 

He dared to take ; for Gordon, at his side. 

Thus braved the Commons with his zealot's pride. 



The times were still thus fearful for the fold, 
Exposed to suffer as the just of old. 



TJius, link'd by common faith, we here descry 
The noble courage of the days gone by. 
Oh, let us heed lest now we drop the chain 
Which aids us all afflictions to sustain 
Resulting from the faith that still should be 
Our surest treasure through mortality. 
These Euglish generations must not lie 
Forgotten as a time-worn thing gone by. 
Their spirit should be ours, our hearts to fire, 
To do and suflfer what they did admire. 
This very mansion, with its hoary stones. 
Yields lessons grave as music's solemn tones. 
If foreign Christians fall and us deride. 
To stand unchanged should be our English pride. 
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While shallow strangers over Renan pore, 
Comte, and it skills not naming anj more, 
(For who would care to count the noxious flies 
That fill the air through which the eagle flies ?) 
We have our solid thinkers, who can yield 
Immortal palms where Logic rules the field. 
The feudal manor here could tell to you 
Quicker than seats of learning, what was true ; 
For, clad in mental steel, this gentle sire 
Show'd depth of reason schoolmen might admire. 
He had heard all, had seen what you think new ; 
This third great combatant on earth he knew — 
Him who in no age can be tax'd with sloth, 
Who joins the two engaged to laugh at both. 
Fiend-like, or as a sly magician flown 
To show all views dissolving but his own — 
If views they can be call'd, which but imply 
That all, save pure abstractions, have to die. 
He knew this last assailant through his mask, 
And said that from the first this was his task, 
With sounds unholy flitting ever near 
To hush inventive malice to the ear. 
Augustine, too, had seen him in his day, 
As this deep, quiet thinker oft would say ; 
For quiet was he, sooth, not prompt to speak, 
Confronted with an adversary weak ; 
And weak he deem'd the InfidePs advance. 
When met by merely Reason's common lance, * 
Though, like some now that lead the English mind. 
Professing to be cool, and fair, and kind ; 
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These sceptics say they utterly refuse, 

Whatever ground for proof of them you choose, 

To view as worth a serious argument 

The things by old Catholicism meant. 

" Not worth an argument ! " Mind what they say, 

What Leibnitz held, with Pascal, Bossuet. 

This cool and seemingly impartial style 

Could not the wits of this old Sire beguile ; 

But, cuirass'd in Saint Thomas, he defied 

Both sophist's heresy and sceptic's pride ; 

Nor did he even show a glad surprise 

When glancing at the host of his allies. 

Whose names he threw you with a tranquil smile. 

For conscious strength will know no other style — 

Names oft pronounced, which yield familiar 

proof, 
Like household words beneath his ancient roof; 
With added traits traditionally held; 
As if the man who knew them you beheld — 
Old names which here at random I recall. 
But, sooth, 'twere long to catalogue them all — 
Famed Persons, Allen, Richardson of old, 
Crashaw and Ward, who texts perverted told ; 
Great Campion, on whose bones we daily tread 
Li passing Oxford-street, it has been said ; 
Brian, Short, Southwell, Sherwine, Hart, and 

' Fenn — 
All first-class scholars, priests, and martyr'd men ; 
Wise Saunders, Champney, Osbaldeston, Maine, 
With Walpole, Rigby, Holland, Genings, Paine ; 

T 
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Cadwalladar and Nappier, Bamber, Ducket ; 
With Arrowsmith and Maxfield, Harcourt, Plun- 

ket, 
Famed Whitaker and Coleman, Barlowe, Bell, 
Of whom Franciscan friars long would tell ; 
Then Oldcorne, Kemble Timstal, Whitebread, 

Scott, 
Druiy and Lockwood, ne'er to be forgot ; 
With Southern, Causfield, Fenwick, Bamber, 

Dyer, 
And Gerard, Bradley, whose deep words inspire. 
For these, and all by Challoner handed down, 
Left words at least the day they gain'd their 

crown. 
Which should as richest pearls be still enshrined 
In English breasts that value noble mind. 
What solid pages others left around. 
Which in these ancient mansions still are found — 
Hawarden, Mannock, still " the poor man's '* 

friend, 
And Pattenson, foreseeing " Babel's " end ; 
And Stapleton, and Gother ever just, 
And the same Challoner, whom revere we must ; 
And Milner, in this house a frequent guest. 
I cease ; but with deep love salute the rest. 
The names of hounds and ships old poets sung. 
But these to sound forth is my faint harp strung. 
Lo ! ruins elsewhere totter and are past, 
But we have names and manners that will last ; 
For More and Langley, Norton, Talbot too, 
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Tichburn, Arundel, Doiiner, are in view ; 

With Howard, Plunket Southwell, Stourton, 

Weld, 
Vaughan and Petre, Stafford — still beheld 
In brave descendants of great, faithful men 
Who suffer'd, died, but ever vanquish'd then. 

But now still further mark the lucid beams 
Which shine and play o'er Time's far distant 

streams ; 
That, still illumined by the oldest ways. 
We may see grand, and wise, and peaceful days. 

So let us now again approach this Sire, 

To watch his style and thoughts, and never tire. 

Humanity, that great and holy word. 

Without which all is false and vain, absurd. 

Did stamp its character upon his mind. 

Where all soft, tender things you ever find. 

Versed from his boyhood in patristic lore, 

Enrich'd with maxims from the schoolman's store, 

Accustomed to behold the darts of those 

Who, hostile to his faith, would still propose 

That " foolish babbling " which our mar ty 1*8 

thought 
More painful than the wounds the rack had 

wrought — 
Familiar with the ancient good and wise. 
He still was modem, which can some surprise. 

t2 
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His ways were gentle, to all others sweet 

And simple as the lads that fill the street. 

No harshness or severity was there ; 

His learning he would daily bring to bear 

On all the passing matters of the day 

In such a mild and nnpedantic way, 

You knew not which to wonder at the most. 

His sense, or inability to boast. 

Now are not these again some links to hold. 

To bind our manners to the wise of old ? 



And then, in fine, his studied moderation 

Presents a theme, indeed, for contemplation — 

Since it would seem, at present, as if we 

Did want what it demands, much energy. 

For weakness rushes on to find an end. 

But strength on each small item time will spend. 

Intricate questions, fitted for the school 

To leave at rest, was, sooth, his constant rule. 

As Balzac counsels, he would never grope 

His way between the Councils and the Pope. 

He both respected ; that he thought enough, 

Nor ever would he on such points look gruflf. 

Nor, least of all, consider either side, 

As men from whom he should himself divide. 

Though subtle and most learned, still was he 

Inclined to what you'd call Faith's poetry. 

The genius of Religion was for him 

Not a, web- woven, theologic whim — 
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A (lustj, diy expansion, by some brain 

Acute, but narrow, all truth to contain ; 

He rather, like Chateaubriand, comprised 

In that expression what all hearts have prized — 

Not as poetical to them first known. 

But as old custom, and familiar grown ; 

For recent converts had not then infused 

Amidst the wheat the cockle they had used. 

As for the men who vilified his creed, • 

Of facts alone he said they stood in need. 

He found that their objections sprung at first 

From pm*e mis-statements, whence their anger 

burst. 
From men's confounding errors of an age 
With what at all times knew and taught the 

sage. 
Mere pagan gloom, and all dark superstition. 
Were objects of his own old Faith's aversion. 
He said no pleasure ever with Her dies, 
Unless through her consuming ecstasies. 
Humanity and Faith for him were one ; 
The horrid phantoms conjured up were gone. 
He gave you but a plain, unvarnish'd view; 
The darkness vanish' d, and the light was new 
To those who long had been led far astray 
By wandering fires that danced across their way. 
Right strict in each observance as of old. 
He said that each did some wise end enfold. 
Just in the least as in the greatest things. 
Impartial sentence on himself he brings. 
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Uncompromising where he is the man, 

Yet find excuse for others still he can : 

Extenuations fertile to invent, 

You'd think to plead for all men he was sent. 

Patient and tolerant, forgiving, he 

Display'd the type of all true sanctity. 

No views immoderate did darken there 

The pure, bright light of this wise man of prayer. 

H^'d smile at times, and say some went too far, 

But as to praising them, he knew no bar. 

Because opinions still dividing schools, 

No mind that's absolute e'er wholly rules. 

He saw no reason to correct the phrase 

Of Vincent in those very ancient days, 

That " unity in faith must still abound 

With libei'ty in dubious things around, 

While still in all things charity must be, 

Or else the whole deserves our mockery." 

Exaggeration, finally, to him 

Seem'd nought, unless some one man's foolish 

whim. 
The best things, once thus push'd to an ex- 
treme. 
He thought a fitful and distemper'd dream. 
So now you have his portrait standing there, 
As if to that old house you did repair. 
It was a face Velasquez' hand should paint — 
The English gentleman, a scholar, saint. 



k 
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Grasp, then, this torch, and let it bum on bright, 

That those who follow you may have its light. 

Pass it to others when you yield your place 

To those who later run in Life's short race. 

In vain would we conceal now from our eyes 

That the true light of life in many dies ; 

Yet former lustre, guiding men of old, 

Can streak our gloom to cheer us o'er the wold. 

Bound by a mystic, ever lengthening chain, 

To primal ages, each should still sustain 

Some links which, borne firmly o'er the ground. 

May never be at fault or falling found. 

Now such traditions, manners, thoughts, are links ; 

And each from some poor, feeble hands now sinks. 

Be it our care^to hand them always on. 

Right firmly grasp'd, till we ourselves are gone. 



Oh, yes ! this snatch'd-up light from other days 
Is like a torch to guide o'er darken'd ways. 
The roads we take are often murky, wild. 
But with this aid in safety walks a child. 
The air, at times convulsed, may put out all 
The other lights for which we loudly call ; 
But this sweet, steady radiance still will glow, 
Whatever clouds collect or tempests blow. 
Through life's dark forest with this torch in hand, 
All means of safety are at our command. 
And when I sing of safety, 'tis but this — 
(An end I pray that no one here may miss) — 
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To pass from present sadness, and to be 
Hereafter gladden'd for eternity. 
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How Nature prepares us for death and for change 
We see as through Little Low Bushes we range. 
The blackberries gather'd, the filberts all gone, 
Leaves spread upon leaves, dropping off one by 

one, 
Can speak to the mind, like a knell to the ear, 
Announcing that nothing can always be here. 
Though tiny, and humble, and cheerful be all, 
Yet, sooner or later, must each of us fall. 
Though we, like the bushes, are simple and low. 
Yet down we must tumble when wintry winds 

blow. 
So now let us finish, and stray to the field 
Which here a finale can solemnly yield. 
No floret seems left us to add to our store 
But pale, bending fern-stalks can serve us still 

more; 
So take one, and twist it to bind all the rest. 
And sing how contentment is ever the best. 
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Woe worth the Bard who likes to blame : 
To finish so sounds doubly wrong ; 

Bat here 'tis principles I'd shame, 
Not persons, in a plaintive song. 

At Paris, Love in Death Fve seen ; 

But are not elsewhere hearts as true ? 
On All Souls' Day, at Kensal Green, 

The answer I shall leave to you. 

November's wind now chants the dead ; 

For them no other bell here tolls ; 
Be that the knell, for I am sped 

Where oft the dark procession rolls. 

Streets, houses pass'd, wide fields around,* 
A clear canal now lines the way ; 

Some wood-clad hills of purple ground 
Were bright as I did lonely stray — 

Quite joyful, yes, I don't deny. 

The blue expanse had changed my tone. 
There's no resisting plains and sky, 

Even by him who walks alone 



And lonely is the word, indeed. 

For him who wends to Kensal Green ; 

No living traces of the creed 

Of ancient Christians can be seen. 
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You pass some stately portals. There 
The dead within had wish'd to lie 

Where no survivor breathed a prayer, 

Though each might heave a plaintive sigh. 

Still on, deserted, winds the road ; 

Beyond these many tombs you stray ; 
You reach the silent, green abode 

Of those who wish'd you still to pray 

For their repose, eternal rest. 

Like former generations old, 
Who, praying o'er the dead, were bless'd 

With blissful thoughts that ne'er were told. 

What gentle spirits hover here ! 

Oh, how to know of each I long ! 
Though none who loved them once are here, 

As if to visit them were wrong. 

Sweet Procter, though thou soarest far, 
Canst thou forget thy truthful lyre ? 

Can death to thee present a bar 

To cherish things thou didst admire ? 

Great Wiseman, with that hooded throng 
Who to the ancient faith were bound — 

Who, meek and humble, were so strong, 
Dost thou not still regard this ground ? 
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Where, on the cold, sepulchral stones, 
The sign of victors meekly stands, 

As if to guard the mouldering bones 
By that which sorrow still commands. 

Now Nature wears a robe of glory ! 

As sculptured in the crystal air 
Each marble glows, each column hoary, 

All tapestried with tendrils rare. 

Anon, the breeze would gently sigh, 

The leaves begin a giddy dance. 
Ah me ! I thought wing'd angels nigh 

Did fan my spirits to a trance 

So sweetly soft, so lofty, deep, 

So full of smiles, that e'en the mould 

Seem'd beauteous for the dead who sleep. 
Whose wearied limbs it doth enfold. 

But oh, the solitude around ! 

But oh, the silence broken never ! 
Save by some harsh and distant sound 

From life still passing on for ever ! 

Cold marble tells what grief has been, 
What love ! memorialized on stone ; 

But why is no survivor seen 

By me, while wandering on alone ? 
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The tombs, indeed, record the tear ; 

The tombs invite you still to pray; 
But no fond living friend is near, 

No " De Profundis ^ said to-day. 

No name is vocalized with breath ; 

Of symbols only not bereft, 
Friends, poets, lovers, priests, in death 

Have here but these stone emblems left-^ 

A broken bow, a chalice, urn, 

A sculptured mourner kneeling there ; 

Oh for one living heart to burn ! 

Oh Tor fond lips to breathe a prayer ! 

Tradition's chain of manners gone ! 

A voice recalling them no more I 
To visit graves this day not one 

Repairs as in the days of yore. 

For why ? Grim Heresy has pass'd. 

Its track inhuman here you see. 
'Tis that which our sweet Muse would blast — 

Oh ! not the fond ones dear to me. 

For English hearts she loves to praise. 

But Where's the hearth to teach them now ? 
They, too, would love these ancient ways, 

Though, sooth, they know not what to vow ; 
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Besides, they are not heard. So they 
Must yield to Prudery its claim — 

Must see old customs pass away 

Which dry, dull men of prudence blame. 

Who deem them poetry at best, 

Involving trouble, scandal, care, 
While leaving to themselves no rest, 

No time for what they want to spare. 

" Rites joyous, too, have had their day, 
Such as beheld the Chi'istmas night " — 

Say rich folk, who must have their way, 
Since what offends them can*t be rigllt. 

So all are bygone things together. 
Such timid prosers are we grown. 

Injurious is November weather, 
And thus the dead are left alone. 

They die ; each tomb may call them over — . 

In stones alone must be their trust I 
All gone are kindred, friend, and lover — 

Oblivion reigns upon their dust ! 

The living shun this spot ; they fly, 

While only silent tombs remain. 
The " Quick " speed far when others die ; 

To find them here you'd look in vain. 
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Yet England once, no doubt, would pay 

Her yearly homage to the dead ; 
But now ahe scarcely knows the day 

When ** Libera " is sung or said. 

So now these monuments are left 
To hear alone the wild wind's sigh ; 

Of other visitors bereft, 

Forgotten or unknown they lie. 

Pausanias nought desired more 

While, pensive, he through Greece did stray, 
Than to mark tombs from days of yore, 

Thai; often lined the solemn way. 

For those who far from them had died 

Men raised a cenotaph, to be 
An object of their fondest pride. 

To cherish lasting memory. 

As when near Athens on the way • 
' • Euripides had left his name. 
Though Macedonia, far away, 

Eetained his bones, as said by Fame. 

Pausanias deem'd no city known. 
If not described with painted rooms 

Were, what each feeling heart would own, 
Its long-beloved, ancestral tombs. 
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To learn the site of tombs, 'tis said, 

Germanicus did bend his min|J ; • 

But who now asks where rest the dead, 
Or seeks their sepulchres to find ? 

Pale flowers still deck the garden fair. 

The lark sings gaily overhead ; 
But look around you still — Oh, where 

Are those who think now of the dead ? 

It is a weird, deserted field ; 

You'd think a long-past race each stone . 
Had placed there, such as Druids yield 

Where dolmens still thus stand alone ! 

Well, be it so ; but others near. 

Who chose to be unpray'd-for, bold, 

Sweet Muse, for them, too, shed a tear, 
Nor be it said that thou art cold. 

For wither'd leaves on leaves so spread, 
Present a symbol of what's there — 

Of hopes that found their dying bed 
Through' void and unsubstantial air. 

Strike, then, a chord for those beyond 
The pale which here divides the dead ; 

Oh, there, too, doubtless sleep the fond, — 
On them may mercy yet be shed ! 



\ 
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'Tis not stem Pride or fierce Disdain 
l^ieh separates some thus in death ; 

These wuh'd their tomhs not to remain. 
Like fluMse, uncheer'd hy living hreath. 



They therefore songht apart to stay, 

Where all might know their fix'd desire — 

Where some who knew them once might pray, 
As love and friendship would inspire. 



And, sooth, division such is old 

As catacombs concealed from man — 

Those in the Roman story told, 
When hatred of the Cross began. 



'Tis simply logical as well ; 

Since those whose thought was desecration 
Would find it rather hard to tell 

Why they should ask for consecration. 



In life, ah ! what thing deem'd they holy ? 

They surely have no right to sigh 
If thus in death, with Nature solely, 

They now should be consigned to lie. 
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But those who frpm their childhood's dawn 

The supematlirtil did see, 
Should not be blamed when, thus withdrawn, 

In death they rest with mystery. 



Ah, let no angry thought arise. 

As if they shunn'd our common dust ; 

Here strife with all contention dies, 
While in true love was all their tnist. 



For they would ever active bo — 

Yes, e'en in death ; so they would try 

To guide and teach by what men see. 
That none without their faith may die. 



And in this far sequestcr'd spot 

In death they wish'd to sloop divided, 

Tliat in their uncomplyiug lot 

Yo}i might have hints, though mute, pro- 
vided. 



But oh ! mankind was still the love 

Of those — each rank, each fond degree ; 

Tliey soar'd beyond all bouiMls above 
To love tliein for <tlf*niiiy. 

z 
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Then, stranger, pass not heedless still, 
But lay to heart their long' endeavour. 

That one sweet Home should crown their will 
With life and unity for ever. 



Saint Martin's summer smiles to-day ; 

Here reigns no dark, unwholesome gloom ; 
Oh, let no fond heart ever say 

'Twas sadder thinking o'er a tomh ! 



THE END. 
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